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THE ROYAL MILITARY TOURNAMENT 


BY MAJOR J. S. S. BARKER, R.A. 


By the time the following pages appear in print, the seventeenth 
Royal Military Tournament will probably be in full swing. 
Started originally in 1880 on a scale which, in comparison with 
the development it has attained in recent years, must be regarded 
as extremely modest, the Royal Military Tournament has now 
assumed a place in the front rank of the London season’s enter- 
tainments. In addition, it may be fairly said that the preparatory 
training of the competitors and exhibitors constitutes an appre- 
ciable portion of the daily work of a considerable number of 
units of Her Majesty’s forces in the United Kingdom, while the 
truly gigantic labours of the secretary, treasurer, and executive 
committee are only rivalled by those of the great caterers for the 
amusement of the public. 

In saying that the Tournament was started in 1880, it is not 
intended to imply that that year saw the first attempt to bring 
forward a display of military exercises. Military sports have been 
held with more or less regularity in most garrisons, both at home 
and abroad, for many a year; in fact, if records were available, 
they would probably be found to be nearly as old as the army 
itself. At all events, if Sir Walter Scott is to be accepted as an 
authority, such displays were in vogue in Scotland at the beginning 
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of the sixteenth century, for he describes in ‘Marmion’ how the 
young knights and squires of King James’ army 


Practised their chargers on the plain, 

By aid of leg, and hand, and rein, 
Each warlike feat to show; 

To pass, to wheel, the croup to gain, 

And high curvet, that not in vain 

The sword-sway might descend amain 
On foeman’s casque below ! 


Lord Marmion’s two squires also could ‘lightly bear the ring 
away,’ and in many writers of about the same period frequent 
allusion is made to the knightly pastime of tilting at the ring or 
the quintain.! 

In India, too, the ‘Gymkhana,’ which has been for years an 
institution, was originally intended as a means of cultivating 
horsemanship and skill at arms among the native troops, but has 
latterly been transformed—perhaps it would be unfair to say 
degraded—into something between a small race meeting and a 
bean-feast. 

The fault of the earlier efforts, at Wimbledon and Lillie 
Bridge, which were unsuccessful from a financial point of view, 
and which never rose above the level of ordinary athletic meetings, 
lay in a failure on the part of their promoters to grasp the kind of 
entertainment that the public requires, if its permanent attention 
is to be secured. In such military sports as were held prior to 
the advent of the Tournament proper, foot-racing, boxing, and 
gymnastic competitions formed the bulk of the programme. 
Experience, however, has conclusively shown that such sports, 
excellent though they are in themselves, are incapable of attract- 
ing the immense crowds which now throng to the Agricultural 
Hall, day after day, for a fortnight at a stretch. Even the early 
tournaments, before the necessary experience was gained, were by 
no means successful, and it was not until the introduction of the 
musical ride in 1882, and the displays by cavalry regiments in 
1884, that the favour of the public was really secured. 

With the exception that a detachment of the Royal Navy, 
always sure of the warmest of welcomes from an English audience, 
will, for the first time, take part in a Royal Military Tournament, 
this year’s programme is much the same as that of recent years, 
and may be said, broadly speaking, to consist of two distinct classes 


' Tilting at the ring and at the quintain has been frequently tried at military 
sports, but abandoned as being too easy. 
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of events; namely, competitions and displays. The competitions 
again may be further subdivided into two classes—the individual 
contests, consisting of the various mounted and dismounted com- 


ZEREBA RACE. PICKING UP DUMMIES 


bats, and the ‘team’ contests, such as the bayonet exercise and 
physical drill competitions. It is, however, in the matter of dis- 
plays that the development of the Royal Military Tournament 
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has been most marked, as is only natural when its increasing 
popularity as a public. entertainment is considered ; for however 
interesting to the competitors and to a limited number of experts 
a contest may be, the general public, as already pointed out, 
undoubtedly requires something in the nature of a ‘ spectacle.’ 

It is to meet this demand that the musical rides, cavalry 
displays, exhibitions of gymnastics (as distinct from gymnastic 
competitions) and so forth have been gradually introduced, culmi- 
nating in the final ‘Combined Display of all Arms,’ which is a 
theatrical performance pure and simple. This latter item of the 
programme is not infrequently stigmatised as rubbish, and likened 
to a pantomime ‘ rally,’ by those who forget that if the Tournament 
is to continue to exist, and to do the immense amount of good to the 
army at large which it does at present, it must, before all things, 
be a financial success. It was probably owing to some such 
objections that, when originally proposed in 1884, the idea of a 
combined display was not favourably received. It was, however, 
introduced in the following year, and met with such a reception 
that it has ever since been one of the leading features of the 
Tournament. 

Somewhat similar to the ‘Combined Display’ is the ‘ Pageant,’ 
entitled ‘The Sons of the Empire,’ introduced into this year’s 
programme, in which each corps or branch of the service, either 
regular or auxiliary, at home or abroad, is represented by a section 
or group of four men. Of all displays which have ever been 
shown at the Royal Military Tournament, this is perhaps the most 
striking, and the one which should most forcibly bring home to 
the minds of the spectators what the English Empire really 
means. The total number of units represented is eighty, of which 
twenty-five belong to the regular army, and the remaining fifty- 
five to the Indian and Colonial forces, both European and native. 
It is perhaps needless to say that for numbers and variety, such 
an exhibition could not be approached by any other nation in the 
world. Even France, the country which has, next to England, 
the largest colonial empire, would be left hopelessly behind. 
While the representatives of her regular army would be about the 
same in number as those of our own, her colonial forces would be 
represented by no more than sixteen sections. The ‘ Historical 
Pageant’ of last year, in which representatives of the 8rd Hussars 
and the Buffs were shown in the different uniforms which those 
distinguished regiments have worn during their glorious careers, 
is evidently not to be compared with the present exhibition, either 
in numbers, variety, or importance. 
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It may perhaps be regretted that the committee have this year 
failed to secure the services of any representatives either of our 
own colonial forces or of foreign armies. It will be remembered 
that, on previous occasions, parties of cavalry, artillery and 
mounted rifles from Victoria and New South Wales, and fencers 
and gymnasts from France, Italy, and Denmark, have met with 
enthusiastic receptions. Negotiations with the United States 
have indeed been in progress for some 
time past with reference to the appear- 
ance at Islington of a detachment of 
American Cavalry. Though it has 
not been possible satisfactorily to 
arrange the matter in time for the 
present Tournament, it is to be 
hoped that, next year, we may 
have an opportunity of witness- 
ing what will no doubt prove a 
most interesting display. 

The direct and indirect 
effects of the Royal Mili- 
tary Tournament have 
been in many ways wide 
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and far reaching. It may not, for instance, be generally known 
that the subsidiary District Tournaments, small in comparison 
with that at the Agricultural Hall, but nevertheless attracting 
large loca] audiences, which are now annually held in all military 
districts of Great Britain and Ireland, owe their origin to, and are 
under the supreme supervision of, the central managing com- 
mittee, having been instituted in 1886 for the purpose of selecting, 
from among the increasing hosts of competitors, those that might 
be considered worthy of exhibiting their skill in London. 

The fact that great and undoubted benefit has accrued to the 
army in general through the institution of the Royal Military 
Tournament and its subsidiary branches has already been 
incidentally alluded to, and it may be not uninteresting to 
examine this point rather more closely. In the first place, it is of 
course well known that the surplus takings, after paying off all 
expenses and providing for a reserve fund, are handed over to the 
Commander-in-Chief for the benefit of various military charities. 
The sum thus distributed annually is very large, averaging 
considerably over 2,000/., and amounting altogether to nearly 
40,000/., and the benefits thereby conferred on the army are also 
great, though, as the effect is not immediately apparent, they are 
often overlooked. It needs, however, but a moment’s considera- 
tion to show that, in a country where military service is voluntary, 
the providing for old and disabled soldiers, for soldiers’ widows 
and orphans, for the families of victims of war or accident, &c., 
must exercise an important, though indirect, influence on the re- 
cruiting market, and consequently on the ranks of the army. As 
has been already said, this influence is not fully appreciated, 
either by the public at large, or by the classes from which our 
recruits are mainly drawn, though if anyone considers what would 
be the result if a private employer of labour announced that he 
was prepared to make gratuitously similar provisions for the 
benefit of his workmen, there should be little difficulty in realising 
the nature of the work done by the military charities. 

Another object of the Royal Military Tournament, equally 
important with the above and far more direct and visible in its 
effects, is the development of skill at arms in all ranks of the 
army. That such skill has been developed, and developed to a 
marked extent, will hardly be denied by anyone whose military 
experience covers the last quarter of a century. Five-and-twenty 
years ago military tournaments, as now understood, were practi- 
cally unknown, and individual skill in the use of weapons was at 
a lowebb. At the present day on the contrary it would be hard 
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to find a troop of cavalry in which there were not at least a dozen 


men really skilful with sword or lance, or a company of infantry 
which did not contain a fair number of clever bayonet fighters, 


CAVALRY VERSUS INFANTRY COMBAT 


while the average level of skill in both cases has undoubtedly been 


immensely increased. 
This improvement, which is directly traceable to the influence 
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of military tournaments, is perhaps more marked in the cavalry 
than in the infantry—an opinion which will be shared by those 
who recollect that, in the early days of ‘mixed combats,’ i.e. 
combats in which a mounted swordsman or lancer engages a man 
on foot armed with the bayonet, the victory remained, in the 
great majority of cases, with the foot soldier, whereas now the 
balance is, if anything, in favour of the cavalry man. Though it 
may be true, as some say, that the cavalry of certain European 
nations is superior to our own in reconnoitring and similar work, 
any English cavalry officer who has had opportunities of closely 
studying cavalry abroad can hardly fail to have been struck with 
the superiority, so far as it is possible in peace time to judge of 
such a point, of his own men in hand-to-hand fighting. 

Effects similar in some respects to the above have been 
brought about by the ‘team competitions,’ such as bayonet 
exercise, physical drill, riding and jumping, artillery driving, &c., 
though the resulting improvement in these cases has been rather 
in the discipline and ‘esprit de corps’ of the army as a whole 
than in the individual competitors. There is hardly a cavalry 
regiment, an infantry battalion, or a battery of artillery in the 
United Kingdom that does not, at least, prepare a team for one 
or other of these competitions, and this alone cannot but con- 
tribute largely to what is generally known as ‘ smartness.’ 

It is, however, only fair to point out that these team com- 
petitions are open to an objection which does not apply, at least 
with anything like the same force, to individual contests, and 
that is the danger of ‘ over-specialisation.’ In cases where the 
competing unit is favourably situated it is by no means uncom- 
mon for the men composing the team to be practically reserved 
for months beforehand for that purpose alone, and relieved from 
many, or all, of their other duties. Such a practice is clearly un- 
desirable, but is at the same time extremely difficult to prevent 
by any legislative action on the part of the executive committee. 
It can, in fact, only be stopped by a loyal co-operation on the part 
of the commanding officers concerned with a view to carrying out, 
in the spirit as well as in the letter, the real object of the Tourna- 
ment, which is, so far as these competitions are concerned, to 
raise the average level of all units. é 

Both individual contests and team competitions have moreover 
a powerful influence in raising the ‘esprit de corps’ of the army 
generally, by the rivalry, friendly or otherwise, which is created 
between the various regiments. A corps which numbers several 
winners in its ranks takes care as a rule that its neighbours are 
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well aware of the fact, and those neighbours usually register 
solemn vows that the positions shall be reversed on the first 
available opportunity. Though such jealousy may give rise to an 
occasional fight in the canteen, its effect on the whole is decidedly 
beneficial, and it is, when judiciously played upon, perhaps the 
most powerful lever known to officers for getting an extra effort 
out of their men. 

Thus far the Royal Military Tournament has been considered 
only in relation to its effect on the regular army, but it must not 
be supposed that it has been without its influence on the auxiliary 
forces. At the present moment all, or nearly all, of the Metro- 
politan Volunteer Corps have their own Schools of Arms, most 
of them extremely well managed and organised, and doing more 
to encourage physical development and a love of manly and 
wholesome exercise than any other existing institutions. 

Though these schools can perhaps hardly be said to owe their 
actual origin to the Royal Military Tournament, they certainly 
owe their present flourishing condition to it, as they are all 
dependent on the Metropolitan Volunteer School of Arms Asso- 
ciation, which was founded some ten years ago under the direct 
auspices of the Tournament Committee, and through whose com- 
petitions all candidates for honours at the Agricultural Hall must 
pass. In the near future, no doubt, similar associations will spring 
up throughout the country, to the great advantage of volunteer- 
ing in general, and, consequently, of the army as a whole. 
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THE AMAZONS OF SHINGLEFORD 


BY ANTHONY C. DEANE 


‘ AND, in short,’ concluded General Clutterbuck, ‘what I want to 
know is, whether we are going to stand this dashed foolery any 
longer !’ 

The General, with four or five other men, was standing in the 
bow-window of the little club at Shingleford, whence you com- 
mand-a fine view of what the guide-book calls the ‘spacious 
esplanade,’ and, beyond that, of the sea, sparkling in the sunshine, 
dotted here and there with the red-sailed fishing-boats. Usually, 
at this hour, the General was to be found resting in an arm-chair 
after his morning round on the links, comfortably asleep with the 
Times on his knees, while the other members commented on the 
day’s news or criticised the appearance of the visitors strolling 
up and down on the esplanade outside. But on this particular 
morning the usual harmony was evidently disturbed, and the 
miniature indignation meeting which the General had been ad- 
dressing was endeavouring to atone for the smallness of its 
numbers by the strength of its language. The other men, like 
the General, had just returned from the golf links. 

‘Yes,’ agreed little Dr. Ralston, a fiery little man with red 
whiskers, ‘it’s getting quite intolerable. There was a whole 
party of those wretched women in front of us all the way this 
morning, spending twenty minutes on each putting-green, and 
quite declining to allow us to pass them, while that idiot Slasher 
kept on driving into us from behind.’ 

‘They’ll have luncheon parties on the greens before long,’ the 
General growled. ‘Miss Shalston, too, calmly picked up my ball 
after my drive to the long hole and put it in her own bag! And 
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then she had the impudence to say that she thought it was a 
stray one she’d found! Of course, that lost me the hole, and, as 
it turned out, the match—that and the abominable condition of 
the last green—you ought to be ashamed of it, Pendred.’ 

‘So I am,’ rejoined Mr. Pendred, the local attorney, who acted 
as secretary to the golf club; ‘so I am. But it isn’t my fault, 
you know. Why, only this morning I caught that Chesterton 
girl playing off it with her mashie. She’d missed the ball three 
times, and scooped out three chunks of turf as big as your fist, 
before I could protest. And then, if she didn’t say that, as she 
was only a beginner, she “ always put her ball on one of those nice 


‘ WE'LL BLACKBALL THE WHOLE Lot’ 


- flat places,” since she couldn’t play with a wooden club! How in 
the world do you expect to have decent greens while this kind of 
thing is allowed?’ 

‘It’s time something was done,’ said the Doctor. ‘We ought | 
never to have admitted ladies to the club. By the way, I saw 
two or three of your family about this morning, Ditchling. Can’t 
you persuade them to take up croquet, man?’ 

Mr. Ditchling, a small and meek-looking old gentleman, shook 
his head gloomily. ‘I wish I could,’ he responded. ‘Really, if I 
may say so, the presence of ladies on the links is most annoying. 
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One of them drove into me to-day, and I nearly lost my match 
with General Clutterbuck in consequence, I think.’ 

‘Stuff and nonsense!’ roared that indignant warrior. ‘You 
know very well that if that ball of mine hadn’t been picked up at 
the seventh hole, and if you hadn’t had the most infernal luck all the 
way, you'd have been four or five down at least—yes, at least, sir !’ 

‘Well, well,’ put in Mr. Pendred soothingly, ‘the question is, 
what is to be done? The usual monthly ballot takes place next 
Thursday, and I have here’—he produced a list from his pocket 
—‘a number of applications for membership, including those, I 
regret to say, of no fewer than fifteen ladies.’ 

‘Fifteen fiends, sir!’ cried the indignant General. ‘We'll 
blackball the whole lot—yes, by gad, we will!’ 

There was a moment of awestruck silence. At last Mr. 
Ditchling ventured a mild protest. 

‘Don’t you think that this would be a—well, rather a severe 
course to adopt? I see, for instance, the names of Mrs. Elliston 
and Sir Thomas Lorrimer’s two daughters are on the list. Don’t 
you think that if they are excluded there is likely to be a little 
unpleasantness ?’ 

‘It’ll be a dashed sight more unpleasant if they get in, sir,’ 
General Clutterbuck retorted. ‘Fifteen of them! Great heavens! 
Are we to have golf links or a schoolgirls’ playground? No, we 
must put our foot down at once. I only wish we could get rid of 
those who are in already !’ 

‘Perhaps it would be well to lay our difficulty before Mr. 
Rawlinson, who is, I believe, the owner of the links,’ suggested 
the secretary. 

‘Not a bit of use,’ said Dr. Ralston decisively. ‘The old 
gentleman is entirely given up to his antiquarian hobbies, and 
wouldn’t be bothered by any question so extremely modern as 
this. Why, he only allowed us to play golf over his property 
when we pointed out how ancient a game it was, and how it 
deserved to be kept up as an interesting survival.’ 

‘ No, none of your miserable compromises,’ put in the General. 
‘ We'll pill the whole lot on Thursday, and see if that’ll bring them 
to their senses.’ 

And on the following Friday it became Mr. Pendred’s painful 
duty as secretary to inform each of the fifteen lady candidates that 
the Shingleford Golf Club had declined to admit her to its mem- 
bership. 

It need hardly be said that the news spread like wildfire, and 
that it was almost the sole topic of conversation on the esplanade 
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that morning. The rejected damsels and their friends were 
exceedingly angry, and were supported by a few members of the 
golf club, who obtained great popularity by threatening to suspend 
the laws, call general meetings, and demand—nay, insist upon—a 
new ballot. But it is to be feared that they did not go beyond 
these threats. Indeed, in the privacy of the club they were seen 
to chuckle and wink discreetly at one another. Some of the older 
gentlemen made no secret of their joy. ‘Goodness knows what 
these young women are coming to nowadays,’ they observed ; 


‘this ’ll teach them to stay at home instead of careering about 
on the links.’ 


AN IMPROMPTU MEETING ON THE ESPLANADE TO DISCUSS THE SITUATION 


Many ingenious theories to account for the catastrophe were 
promulgated by the more elderly ladies, the favourite version being 
that it was due to Mr. Pendred, at the instigation of his wife, 
in revenge for the fact that she had not been invited to Lady 
Lorrimer’s recent garden party. Ethel and Cecily Lorrimer, 
they pointed out, had been among the rejected candidates ; what 
further proof was necessary ? 

These two young ladies, with several of those friends of theirs 
against whom the General had so vehemently declaimed, held an 
impromptu meeting on the esplanade to discuss the situation. 
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‘It’s a horrid shame!’ remarked Miss Mary Chesterton, ‘and 
you shan’t be kept out, you poor dear things, by those selfish old 
men. They’ll be turning out the rest of us next—that General 
Clutterbuck has been abominably rude to me already. He used 
the most awful language because a ball of mine nearly hit him 
the other morning. What right had he to get in the way of my 
ball? He said he hadn’t played his “second stroke,’ which was 
‘simply untrue—he’d been playing for half an hour at least.’ 

‘Yes,’ added another girl, ‘and Mr. Pendred actually had the 
impertinence to ask me to put back a tiny piece of ground I fluffed 
up! I told him he’d better send for his gardener to do that kind 
of work. Look at the selfish old things! ’ 

She nodded to the club window, at which the usual morning 
gathering was assembled, and where Mr. Pendred and the General 
were visible, evidently chuckling over the success of their un- 
principled manoeuvre. 

‘Yes, but what’s to be done?’ asked Miss Chesterton. ‘Are 
we going to submit tamely to this kind of thing—(‘ Never!’ 
chorussed the others valiantly)—or what are we going to do to 
assert our rights?’ 

‘Well, I’ve got an idea,’ said Cecily Lorrimer. ‘No, I won’t 
tell any of you what it is yet—oh, there’s Mr. Rawlinson. I 
must go and speak to him. Wait here, all of you, until I come 
back.’ 

And, so saying, she contrived deftly to join the placid old 
gentleman with white hair who was strolling slowly along the 
esplanade. He was, as has been mentioned, a zealous antiquarian, 
and Miss Lorrimer’s greeting probably recalled him from a reverie 
over some far-distant age, for he started as she spoke to him. 

‘ Oh—good-morning, Miss Lorrimer. How are you—very busy 
with parties and picnics, I suppose ?’ 

‘Pretty well,’ replied that diplomatic young lady. ‘But some 
of us were just wishing that we could find a form of outdoor 
exercise of—of a more intellectual kind, you know. In fact, we 
were thinking of taking up archery.’ 

‘A very worthy occupation !’ cried the delighted old gentleman, 
‘one of the noblest of ancient pursuits. True, it is no longer 
necessary for warlike purposes in these barbarous days of machine- 
guns, yet many noble victories have been won by those who drew 
the cross-bow..’ 

Miss Lorrimer thought to herself that drawing the long-bow 
was still a distinctly useful art at times. ‘I am so glad you 
approve,’ she said sweetly. ‘It encourages me to ask you to do 
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something to help the new archery club which we propose to 
start.’ 

‘I'll do anything I can,’ said Mr. Rawlinson with alacrity. 
4 ‘It disgusts me to see so many young men and women playing 
these miserable modern games and neglecting those of olden days. 
Do you want a subscription ?’ 

‘Oh, no; we shouldn’t think of trespassing upon your kindness 
in that way. But if you would be so very good as to give us 
leave to practise on that ground of yours by the sed—it’s so nice 


THE ANTIQUARIAN, SITTING 
DOWN ON ONE OF THE BENCHES, 
WROTE IT FORTHWITH 


and open, you know— 
we should be immensely 
obliged.’ 

‘Of course I will— 
only too delighted. 
You really needn’t have 
asked me.’ 

‘Well, you see,’ resumed Cecily — 
4 Lorrimer, ‘some of the men sometimes—er, play golf there, and 
I thought possibly they might object.’ 

‘Let ‘em,’ Mr. Rawlinson replied, ‘let °em! It’s my land, 
and they have nothing to say toit. And you won’t interfere with 
them, I’m sure. Besides, good English archery is worth fifty 
times more than any €cotch game ever invented.’ 

‘But,’ said the young lady, ‘ to make quite sure, would you 
mind giving me your permission in writing ?’ 

The antiquarian expressed his perfect willingness to do so, 
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and, sitting down on one of the benches, wrote it forthwith. 
Having thanked him effusively, Miss Lorrimer returned with the 
precious piece of paper to her allies and explained to them her 
plan of campaign. 

‘ We'll show these men,’ she concluded, ‘ that we’re not to be 
beaten in this way. And now, my dears, we'll go and buy all the 
bows and arrows that there are in Shingleford !’ 


On the following day General Clutterbuck and Mr. Pendred, 
in exceedingly good spirits, met at the first tee to play a match. 


‘WHAT DO YOU MEAN BY BELLOWING LIKE THAT?’ 


‘No fear of being troubled by the women to-day, my boy,’ said 
the warrior gleefully. ‘I hear that the rest are going to resign, 
owing to our having pilled the fifteen.’ 

‘ Yes,’ assented his companion ; ‘it’s a blessed change. Any- 
one else out yet, boy?’ he added to his caddie. 

‘Iss, zur— Doctor Raalston and Maister Ditchlin’, an’ a 
mortial zight of them laidies,’ replied the urchin. 

The General gasped. ‘What? On the links again? Non- 
sense, I don’t see them! Drive off, Pendred.’ 
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They had finished the first hole, and the General was just in 
the act of swinging ponderously back to drive from the second 
tee, when Mr. Pendred exclaimed suddenly— 

‘ Bless—my—soul ! 

This with such suddenness and vigour that his opponent missed 
the ball altogether. 

‘What the doose do you mean, sir, by bellowing like that on 
the stroke?’ said the General, turning round fiercely. 

‘Look—look!’ said Mr. Pendred, disregarding the other’s 
anger in his astonishment ; ‘ what on earth does that mean ?’ 

The General followed the direction of the other’s glance, and 
stared, with speechless amazement, at the phenomenon which met 
his eyes. On the middle of the links, about a hundred yards off, 
he saw a large number of ladies, talking and laughing at the top 
of their voices. Each one of them was furnished with bow and 
arrows, which they were discharging rapidly and with the wildest 
aim, as they advanced in a kind of loose skirmishing line. What 
their target was it was impossible to say; it was evident that 
none of them had the least control over their weapons, and the 
arrows whistled in all directions. Even as he looked the General 
saw one fly uncomfortably near Dr. Ralston, who was playing on 
in front, and observed that gentleman throw down his club and 
rush for safety into a clump of furze-bushes, swearing volubly, I 
regret to say, as he ran. 

‘Please be careful, General!’ cried a sweet feminine voice. 
‘ We're shooting at that post there, and you're rather close to it, 
you know.’ And an arrow sang in the air and fixed itself quivering 
in the turf at only a few yards’ distance from the tee. 

Mr. Pendred could do no more than ejaculate ‘ Bless my soul !’ 
with increased emphasis; but the General’s warlike instincts were 
up. Scorning ambuscade, he marched straight up to the hostile 
force, and addressed Miss Cecily Lorrimer, who appeared to be in 
command. 

‘What the dickens does this mean ?’ he spluttered. 

‘Good morning, General ; isn’t it a lovely day? This is the 
first meeting of the new archery club; we've taken to that since 
we aren’t allowed to play golf, you see.’ 

‘Archery club? What business have you here? Are you | 
aware that you’re trespassing, madam ?’ 

‘Oh no,’ said Cecily sweetly, ‘I really don’t think we are. 
We have Mr. Rawlinson’s permission, you see,’ and she produced 
the piece of paper from her pocket, which the General glared at 
dumbfounded. 
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‘And how often do you propose to amuse yourselves in this 
way ?’ he inquired. 

‘Oh, every day,’ was the answer. ‘We need practice dread- 
fully, of course. We hope we are not in your way?’ 

The General vouchsafed no reply, but rushed tumultuously 
down the hill into the town, and made straight for Mr. Rawlinson’s 
house. It need hardly be said that he did not obtain much con- 
solation there. For one thing, his indignation made his manner 
far from conciliatory. For another, Mr. Rawlinson quite declined 
to withdraw the permission he had granted to the ladies’ archery 
club. He expressed his regret that its practice had interfered 
with the golfers, but, really, if it proved to be impossible that 
both pursuits should be carried on over the same ground, he 
would have to ask the golf club to look for links elsewhere. 

A general meeting of the golf club was hastily summoned, but 
its members could do nothing except indulge in some exceedingly 
strong language—a privilege of which several availed themsclves 
freely. For nearly a week matters remained at a deadlock. 
Very few golfers ventured to play so long as ill-directed arrows 
whistled about their heads throughout their game. They found, 
too, that large targets had been erected during the night on some 
of the putting-greens. The victory indced rested with the ladies 
of Shingleford, and some of the men even wished to hold another 
election in order to admit the rejected fifteen, preferring to sacri- 
fice their dignity for the sake of peace and quietness. 

But the historian is happy to be able to add that, owing to 
the effecting of a judicious compromise, this extreme measure did 
not become necessary. It occurred to someone that by allowing 
the ladies to use one or two of the holes, and by making some 
more on an adjacent piece of land, a separate ladies’ links might be 
established at a very small cost. This was shortly afterwards done, 
and the noble sport of archery, much to Mr. Rawlinson’s disgust, 
is now utterly neglected at Shingleford. But at least harmony 
reigns there once more. The gentlemen pursue their game un- 
impeded by the ladies ; the ladies can go their devious rounds at 
what pace they will. Indeed, it is whispered—the rumour almost 
savours too much of the millennium to be credible, but I give it for 
what it is worth—it is whispered that General Clutterbuck was 
seen yesterday on the ladies’ links, taking part in a ‘mixed four- 
some !’ 
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TROUT-FISHING IN SPAIN 


BY MARIE DUNCAN 


A FEW years ago, while staying with some relations in the north 
of Spain, we heard of a small village in the Basque country 
where, besides fine scenery and bracing air, we were promised 
some good fishing in a stream full of trout. All needful arrange- 
ments for the journey were soon made, and we started in high 
spirits. Our party consisted of Tom, his elder sister Jane, and 
myself. 

Wane soon we began to realise that the fishing was not what 
we had been led to expect. Alas! when is it so? 

The scenery and the bracing air were there certainly; also 
the stream with its sparkling water, now running merrily, now 
deep and dark—a stream made by nature for the frisky trout 
that should have been there in shoals. But village gossips 
whispered of systematic netting unblushingly practised whenever 
the natives wished to feed on fish, or when Fridays and fast days 
had to be provided for. A cunningly devised dyke, which had 
somewhat puzzled us, had been constructed to facilitate this 
constant capture of fish. Our hearts swelled with indignation as 
these painful facts became known to us, and no one will be much 
surprised if in time we too became completely demoralised. A 
fixed determination possessed us. Lawfully or the reverse, we 
must catch a dish of trout. 

We did not lack either ingenuity or perseverance, and we 
tried everything. We did not scorn worms, but soon lost all 
respect for them, and in our spare moments worked surreptitiously 
at a cunning net, which, however, also turned out to be but a 
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hollow mockery. With due regard for truth, I must confess that 
Tom was chiefly to blame for these irregular proceedings ; for, 
although I made the net, he designed it; and if I occasionally 
fished with worms, he always put them on the hooks for me, 
unasked and with eager alacrity. Still, honest fishing was not 
entirely forsaken, and one soft grey afternoon I started, full of good 
intentions, to try my luck with an artificial fly once more. 

After fishing patiently for some time without moving a fin, I 
came to a place which we had always avoided as an impossible 
one. It was bordered on each side by thick trees, while a grassy 
and slippery slope ran down from the path to the edge of the 
water. Why should I not try it? The fish here, I reflected, 
must be less shy than in the more open parts of the river, and, 
unsophisticated as I hoped to find them, might make up for 
disappointment occasioned by their more wily brethren. 

I crept down the bank very cautiously, and found a firm foot- 
hold on the roots of an old elm at the very edge of the water. I 
passed my left arm round the trunk, and in this cramped position 
endeavoured, vainly at first, to throw my fly. To do this I had 
to lean forward considerably, and to hold my rod almost horizon- 
tally to avoid the trees which formed a thick green arch over my 
head. 

There was a dark, quiet place up-stream on my left which 
looked a likely corner, and, after one or two bad attempts, I 
succeeded in reaching it. All around was still.and silent; not a 
leaf stirred, not a bird twittered. Nature held her breath, and 
looked on in hushed bewilderment ! 

Suddenly my heart stood still! Yes, something had touched 
my fly. It was gone in an instant, but it was a rise without a 
doubt. I threw again over the same spot; again the fish rose, 
this time with a great splash, but he escaped once more. 
Despair filled my soul. I knew of old the hopelessness of a third — 
throw, but must try once more. Then, oh, delight! the line was 
suddenly strained, and away rushed the rascal with my fly well 
embedded somewhere. 

Ihave often wondered since how in my excitement I did not 
leave go of the tree, and fall head-foremost into the stream. But 
no. I remained outwardly calm, and, shifting my rod to my left 
hand, managed, though very awkwardly, to shorten the line. It. 
was not an easy feat to play a good-sized trout in this position. 
The trees prevented my lifting up the rod, and I expected every 
moment it would come to pieces, for, as ill-luck would have it, I 
had carelessly omitted to tie the hitches at the joints. 
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Fortunately, the fish soon gave up fighting, but I was not out 
of the wood yet. How was I to land my prize while embracing 
a tree in my arms, one hand only comparatively free, and behind 
me a steep and slippery bank? There was no time to ponder 
very deeply over this problem. Iam not particularly proud of 
the way I solved it, and if any experienced brother sportsman 
knows of a better method of landing a fish under similar circum- 
stances, and without a net, I can only say that I shall be very 
glad to hear from him on the subject. In the meantime this is 
what I did. I relinquished my hold of the elm, turned round 
very carefully, then scrambled up the bank on all-fours, dragging 
my rod after me, as if there was no such thing asa fish at the 
end of it. Arrived safely on the top, I laid the rod on the level 
ground, and, catching hold of the line, I slid down the slope 
again, sat down with my heels well stuck into the earth, and 
pulled my fish out of the river. Another scramble and I was on 
the path above, taking the hook from the lip of a beautifully 
speckled trout a little over one pound in weight. 

By that time it was getting dark, and I decided to pack up 
and go home. An exclamation made me turn round with a start, 
to see one of the village boys approaching to admire the trout 
lying on the grass. 

There, in the twilight, cold and grey, 
Lifeless, but beautiful he lay 


—the fish, not the man. He had probably watched my struggles 
from a distance, and, as I did not understand his Basque dialect, 
I could not tell whether his voluble remarks were flattering or 
the reverse. But when I said a very decided ‘ Buenas tardes ’ he 
quickly took the hint, and'started off running towards the village. 
Then, with my precious spoil dangling at the end of a stick— 
I had not taken my fishing basket—I started for home in great 
lee. 
: I was already in sight of the first houses when I met Jane. 
She had heard all about my fish from the boy, and she told me 
that the whole village was out in the street in great excitement, 
and talking over the wonderful event. My heart sank within 
me. Must I really face a crowd of rustics with my one small 
fish hanging at the end of a stick? Should I wrap the creature 
in my handkerchief, and coax Jane to put it in her pocket? It 
was too late. No sooner did we turn the corner of the lane into 
the main street than the chattering crowd fell apart on either 
side, leaving an open space for us, down which we walked 
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gravely, while a hundred eyes gazed in mute astonishment at 
the unfortunate mortal in petticoats who could catch fish with 
an artificial fly. 

Alas! my tale here becomes a tragedy. Of course that now 
famous trout must be cooked and eaten at once, so Benita, our 
pretty Spanish cook, was set to prepare it, eagerly watched by 
her whole family and a few neighbours. When the moment 
came for Benita to attend to the frying-pan, the proceedings lost 
their fascination and the audience disappeared. Then it was 
that a wily cat, unperceived before, jumped on the table, seized 
the dainty morsel, and escaped into the street. 

We shall never forget the uproar that filled the house and 
the whole village! Every able-bodied man in the place, 
followed by women and children, started in pursuit. After a 
short but exciting chase, what was left of the fish was brought 
back in triumph by three men! 

We never inquired what had become of the cat, and nobody 
objected when, with smiles and thanks, I presented the mangled 
remains of the trout to its rescuers, who departed highly 
gratified, especially when Tom added a more substantial reward 
in the shape of a few reals. 

But a happy day dawned for us at last, thanks to an 
invitation to fish in some private water a few miles up the river. 
Don Antonio Flamingo de Bolero begged that the sefiorita and 
the English sefior would do him the honour of fishing in his 
grounds. . 

Of course we knew what that meant, for had we not heard all 
about that enchanted spot, where you might land fish after fish 
to your heart’s content, or until your arm ached? 

‘Why, even Kitty will catch trout there,’ Tom exclaimed 
kindly, if not too politely. Even Kitty, indeed ! 

The great day came and we made a good start, fully equipped, 
and ready for any emergencies. Declining all offers of help—TI like 
to be alone when fishing—TI allowed Tom to depart in peace, and 
set to work in good earnest. But, alas! was it ill-luck, or the 
wind,. or the sun, or the hot weather? But hour after hour 
passed, and the only thing I caught was a fish about the size of 

a sardine, of whose name I was not even sure. It had no sooner 
been hidden within the depths of my basket than I perceived 
Tom in the distance. 

His step was brisk, his bearing buoyant. He hailed me 
cheerfully, as if he had come upon me quite unexpectedly. A 
little judicious questioning easily drew from him the announce- 
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ment that he had three fine trout in his creel, which he forthwith 

produced. The fish were really worth admiring, and when that 

was duly done, he naturally asked, ‘And what have you done?’ 
I thought of my sardine, and answered demurely, ‘ Not 


much... yet.’ But I felt that my hour had come at last. 


The old Eve arose within me as I added very sweetly, ‘If you 
like, I'll carry one of your fish in my basket. If you go on at 
that rate, you will not know where to put them.’ 

‘Oh! will you? You are very good. Are you sure it is not 
too heavy for you?’ 

‘Not at all.’ Then, with a pre-historic toss of the head, ‘Do 
you think I have not often carried more than that of my own 
catching ?’ 

Tom, of course, felt at once, as it was meant he should, that 
he had put his foot into it, and he apologised humbly. After 
granting absolution, I added carelessly, for it would not do to 
appear too eager, ‘Just leave it on the grass; I'll take it up 
presently.’ 

‘ But you have not yet shown me what you have caught?’ he 
asks. 
‘It is not worth showing.’ 

Strictly true. But I must get rid of him now, and the Eve 
in me knew how to manage that also. 

‘See that rise over there,’ I cried, excitedly ; ‘I'll soon have 
him!’ The professional attitude was instantly assumed, and 
good Tom, totally unconscious of the fact that he had been given 
an apple to eat, retired stealthily, for he knows I hate being 
watched. 

Then my attention was suddenly attracted by a fish steadily 
feeding under the low hanging branches of a large tree on the 
near bank, and I let my fly, a nice dry one, drop lightly about a 
yard above that spot. It floated down just over its unsuspecting 
nose, and... . yes, he has taken it. Then all is excitement. 
The usual rushing up and down of a crowd of frightened fish 
makes the water glint, and ripple, and sparkle. I run up and 
down too, and forgetting the tree overhead, forgetting everything 
except the one fact that I must hold my rod well up, how could 
I see that the line had entangled itself round one of the branches ? 
When, at last, the net and the fish emerge from the water, the 
double strain on the bough is relaxed, it straightens itself with a 
sudden jerk, and up goes my trout, out of the net, high into the 


air, where it dangles and twirls helplessly from one of the 
branches. 
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This is a most humiliating position to be in for an angler with 
@ reputation to lose, and ‘even’ to make good. But a furtive 
glance around brings some comfort, for no one is in sight. What 
is to bedone? The tackle is strong, and the fish likely to remain 
there, out of the water, ’tis true, but out of reach also. How 
ridiculous it looks up there, hanging on a tree! For a moment I 
am so overcome with laughter that I cannot do anything. Then, 
with the help of my landing-net and some really very creditable 
high jumps, the offending branch is caught, and the bewildered 
trout recaptured. 

This episode was hardly over when I saw Don Antonio at a 
few yards, performing a series of stately bows. Had he seen me 
jumping? His calm, grave face betrayed nothing. 

‘I hope you have had some good sport,’ he said, in really 
very creditable English 

‘Oh, excellent, thank you! And you?’ 

Don Antonio, notwithstanding the high breeding of centuries 
looking at me through his deep, dark eyes, was but a man after 
all, and his pride in his skill is not proof against the temptation, 
for out comes a fine brace of trout. The most gratifying admira- 
tion is bestowed on the fish. Then Don Antonio catches sight of 
Tom’s trout still lying on the grass. 

‘Is that yours? What a beauty! Truly, it is the finest fish 
I have seen this season,’ &c. 

After the praise lavished on his spoil he cannot say les3, and 
the complimentary flow of phrases is allowed to run on smoothly 
to the end. At last, not I, but my friend Eve—alluded to already 
—says carelessly, ‘ Yes, it is rather fine, but—lonely.’ 

Don Antonio rises to the occasion like a man, and he too takes 
an apple very well indeed. . 

‘Pray accept mine,’ he says, panes ‘all I have is yours, I 
lay them at your feet.’ 

‘Certainly not; I could not think of such a thing; but it is 
very kind of you.’ 

He naturally insists, and I am persuaded to accept the gift, 
still protesting. 

‘It is not fair to rob you thus of all your fish, but if you really 
wish it——’ 

This time the three trout are at once safely and snugly laid 
over a bed of fresh grass in my basket. It would be ungracious 
to treat a gift carelessly. 


‘Will you allow me to carry it for you, or I'll call one of my 
men ?’ 
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‘Oh, no, thank you. I like to carry my own basket; I always 
do; and, besides, I must not fish any more. It is time to go in, 
I am sorry to say, and we have to thank you very much indeed 
for our pleasant day here.’ 

Don Antonio makes a suitable answer, and we part the best 
of friends. 

‘You have done well,’ Tom exclaimed when we reached home 
that evening, and the contents of my basket were spread out 
before the household’s admiring eyes. 

‘ Well, I suppose even I can catch fish sometimes.’ 

‘I am glad you have had a good day, and I hope old Antonio 
will ask us again.’ 

‘So do I,’ I answered, with marked emphasis to make up for 
the lost point of my previous remark; but dear Tom did not see 
this either. 

Such are some of the methods by which a woman can catch 
trout in Spain, and perhaps, also, all over the world. 
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LION HUNTING 


BY LORD DELAMERE 


Last month I described two different methods of hunting 
lions. One of them could hardly be called a method at all, as 
it depended on news brought in by natives as to where a lion 
had actually been seen. The second plan consisted of tying 
up a donkey for a bait, and sitting up to watch it at night. A 
much more interesting way of hunting lions than either of 
these, and a very successful one if the native shikaris employed 
are any good, is to track them. A lion lies up in some cool shady 
place for the day, unless the sky is overcast and the sun cannot 
get out, when he will occasionally be found hunting at any hour. 
If you can strike his spoor of the night before there is a very good 
chance of following it up to where the lion lies, should the ground 
be suitable. There is no form of hunting so exciting as this. 
When the spoor is found there is generally nothing to show if you 
have struck it early or late in the lion’s wanderings, so that it is 
quite a chance whether it leads you for hours over all sorts of 
country, or whether, after half a mile down a sandy river bed or 
path, it turns off into a thick patch of reeds or bush close by, 
where the lion is lying. It is extraordinary how the excite- 
ment grows as time goes on, and still you keep the track, 
sometimes very slowly, where only now and then part of a 
footprint can be seen on a soft place between the stones, at 
other times as fast as you can walk over soil where the track 
is visible many yards ahead. And when the spoor is lost, and 
minute after minute goes by while you cast about vainly in every 
direction, how wretched you are, and how quickly your spirits 
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rise again when a low whistle or snapping of the fingers announces 
that one of the trackers has hit it off further on! 

At last, certain signs show that you are getting near the 
end; the trackers take off their sandals and tuck up their loin- 
cloths under their belts, lest a corner flapping in the wind should 
scare the lion. For the first time you take your rifle from the 
native who has had charge of it, and, with your head shikari 
carrying a second rifle, steal forward till the lion is sighted or 
ringed in a small clump of bush. Then, when all is over, and the 
skin is being taken off, how pleasant it is to sit in the shade, 
listening to the excited talk of the natives, and letting your nerves 
quiet down again after the hopes and fears of the morning! 
You ride home to camp with the lion-skin behind your saddle, 
while one of your men after another gives his version of the 
morning’s proceedings in a hunting song. On the other hand, 
when you get a shot, and miss after a long and difficult track, it 
seems as if any number of lions killed in the future will never 
make up for the loss of this one, which is always the biggest lion, 
carrying the finest mane, you have ever seen. The ride home to 
camp is then a silent one, as no lion means no sheep for the men, 
and they are correspondingly downhearted. 


A LION LIES IN A COOL, SHADY PLACE 


The first thing to be done in tracking is to find fresh spoor. — 
Natives will often bring news of spoor, but unluckily the average 
villager’s idea of a fresh track is rather hazy. I have several 
times gone a long way to find at the end a track several days old. 
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On one occasion two natives arrived, saying there were fresh 
lion tracks in a river-bed, luckily not more than half a mile from 
camp, but when we got there the fresh lion tracks turned out to 
be the spoor of two hyenas, at least a week old. 

The spoor of the large spotted hyena is not unlike that of a 
lioness on certain ground, but the difference can easily be told, 
because a hyena has claws like a dog, whereas the retractile claws 
of a lion are always sheathed and leave no mark. The best way 
to find spoor is to look for it yourself with good trackers. Should 
there be any villages near camp which lions have been in the habit 
_ of raiding, it is very necessary to get there as early as possible in 
the morning. If once the large flocks of sheep and goats and herds 
of camels which have been shut up in the villages all night are 
let out, the ground all about is a mass of indistinguishable foot- 
_ prints, and every path from the villages is choked with long strings 

of beasts going off to their feeding grounds. Hitting off a lion’s 
spoor under these circumstances is almost impossible, and the 
dust raised by the herds is very disagreeable. 

Besides villages, any well in the neighbourhood is a good place 
to look for spoor. If a lion is about there ought to be no difficulty 
in picking up his spoor within a day or two. 

The best piece of tracking I ever saw lasted five hours. In 
1892 two of my men got badly mauled by a lion, so our camp 
had to stop where it was till they could be moved. After a time 
one of them was able to walk about with his arm in a sling, and 
the other was going on well, so one night I decided to leave the 
big camp next day and go with two or three camels to some 
villages only a day’s march away. Early the next morning 
Mahomed Noor, the headman, started with the camels. I stopped 
behind to get some breakfast. Just as we were going to follow, 
a camelman, who had gone up the river-bed close by to get 
some water, came running back to say that a lion had been down 
to drink at one of the shallow sand wells in the night. I started 
at once with Abdullah and two other trackers, telling my pony- 
boy to follow on as soon as he could get the pony saddled. 
When tracking, I have always found it the best plan to have the 
pony led some distance behind. The boy ought to have no diffi- 
culty in following the tracks of two or three men and a lion, and 
if the pony is kept close up, it is sure to stamp or blow its nose at 
the critical moment. In open bush, or down a river-bed or path, 
the boy can follow by sight; but he must stop if he sees that 
the trackers have lost the spoor, while they cast about and pick it 
up again. Absolute quiet is most necessary while tracking ; for 
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although some lions can hardly be frightened by any amount of 
noise, others will steal away at the slightest sound. 

When we got to the well there was the spoor plain enough in 
the sand, but rather blurred by some rain which had fallen at 
daybreak. This made the tracking a little difficult after we left 
the river-bed, but when we had followed it slowly for some 
distance, we came to a place where the lion had lain down under 
a thick bush, evidently to shelter from the rain, as the spoor after 
this was quite distinct on the top of the damp ground. This 
made us think we were in for a short track, for it must have been 
light when the lion went on again from here, and lions generally 
lie up shortly after the sun rises; but this day proved an excep- 
tion, because it was cloudy and cool till late in the forenoon. 

The spoor now led us along a sandy path, where we could 
follow it as fast as we could walk. When it turned off into the 


THE PONY IS LED SOME DISTANCE BEHIND 


bush we quite expected to see the lion at any moment; but not 
a bit of it—he wandered about through endless clumps of mimosa 
and ‘irgin’ bushes, as if he did not mean to lie up at all. 

Carrying the track through this sort of country is very 
slow work, as, whenever it leads into a thick patch of covert, 
it is best not to follow it through, but to make good the ground 
beyond, so that if the lion is in, the place can be driven. Very 
often, if a track is followed into really thick bush or long grass, 
the lion decamps out of the opposite side, and, at best, a snapshot 
from behind is all you get. 

The track at last led us down a little sandy watercourse, 
which it followed for some distance. Up to this time we had 
had no real difficulty in making it out, but now came our first 
serious check. The nullah turned off along the side of a stony 
ridge, and, instead of going along it, the lion had turned up the hill. 

NO. XI. VOL. II. 3c 
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We had got the general direction that the lion had been going in, 
but this was no good to us, as on casting forward in the same 
line to the bottom of the other side of the ridge where there was 
some sandy ground, we could find no sign of his having passed 
in that direction. We spent some time hunting about, growing 
less hopeful as time went on. A man following a trail by sight 
certainly has an enormous advantage over a hound hunting it by 
nose, because time is of no particular object to him, and every 
direction can be tried in turn. After making our cast forward 
we went back to the little watercourse, and followed that down 
for some distance, hoping that the lion had turned down hill 
again; but here, too, we were disappointed, and gravitated back 
to where we had first lost the spoor. We knew that the lion had 
not gone straight on, nor had he turned back; he must have 
gone along the top of the ridge and then crossed into other stony 
hills where it was hopeless to try to track him. 

Abdullah, who is never defeated; said there was a big river-bed 
further on in the direction in which the lion was going. It seemed 
a very slender chance, as he might have turned off anywhere in 
between, but it was the only one, so off we went. We were 
evidently in luck that day, for we had only gone about a quarter 
of a mile when we struck the spoor. The lion seemed now 
to have made up his mind as to his direction, for he kept on 
straight down the middle of the river-bed. The sun had come 
out from behind the clouds, and in places the sand was very deep, 
so that we were not sorry when at last the track led into a little 
island of bush in the great flat of sand. There was no doubt the 
lion was at home, for on casting round no sign was perceptible 
of a track coming out. The island, raised a little above the river- 
bed, was formed of a mass of thick-tangled bush and creepers 
clustered round a few big trees. The water coming down the river 
after heavy rain had washed it roughly into the form of a triangle, 
the apex of which pointed up the river. From this point the 
sides widened out to the other end, which was about thirty yards 
broad, the whole length being something under a hundred yards. 

The shape made it an easy place to drive, for a little way out 
from the point one could easily command the whole of it. The 
lion was almost certain to break out at one of the sides towards 
the bush on the banks of the river-bed, in which case I should 
get an easy broadside shot. If we followed the track into the 
place, the noise we were sure to make would be very likely to get 
the beast on his legs, and he would sneak out at one side as we 
went in at the other, especially as the water had left a lot of dead 
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sticks along the edges, over which it would be impossible to walk 
quietly. Abdullah also said that from the way he had wandered 
about this lion must be very hungry, and would sleep lightly. 
These considerations decided us to drive. I posted myself with 
Abdullah a few yards out from the point, and the other two men, 
having collected some stones, began throwing them in at the far 
end. Abdullah was right about this lion sleeping lightly ; for at 
the first stone there was a growl and a crash in the bushes, and 
then, for a minute or two, not a sound. The men started to walk 
down, one on each side, shouting and throwing in stones. I was 
watching them, and wondering what had happened to the lion, 
when there was a faint crackling just in front of us, and he 
appeared at the point of the island. Although we were standing 
within a few yards of him, and absolutely in the open, he did not 
see us. He was half turning his head to listen to the men behind, 
and perhaps he had been asleep, and the strong light dazzled him. 

He was facing straight towards us, and was so close that I did 
not like to fire at him, as, on receiving the butlet, he would be very 
likely to plunge forward in the direction he was going and be into 
us; nor did I want him to come any closer: so, as he stepped down 
on to the sand, I moved my rifle up towards my shoulder to attract 
his attention. He saw the movement at once, stopped dead, and 
turned his head sharply towards us. For the fraction of a second 
I thought he was going to be startled into charging, but he plunged 
off to the left with an angry snarl at us over his shoulder. As he 
passed I pulled, and he skated along on his stomach and fell 
down a little ledge in the sand. This slewed him round, and he 
lay facing us, spreadeagled on the sand, evidently quite unable to 
move. All the life in him seemed concentrated in his eyes, which 
glared at us furiously. Another shot put him out of his misery. 
The first shot, a very bad one, had grazed the spine just in front 
of the withers; another quarter of an inch higher and it would 
have missed altogether. 

This lion was quite maneless, except for a few long hairs on © 
each side of the neck, and his teeth were worn down quite short, 
so he was evidently very old. He was in very good condition 
notwithstanding, but his stomach was quite empty, which ac- 
counted for his going so far before lying up. We had to stop 
at the main camp for the night when we got there, and did not 
follow up our camels till the next day. I have described this 
track rather at length because it is a good example of many 
similar days. 

My first experience in tracking lions was early in 1892, and 
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the night before was rather an exciting one. After hunting 
elephants unsuccessfully for about a month we were on our way 
south, when we arrived one day at some villages where the 
natives had been very much bothered by five lions which were 
said to be still in the neighbourhood. A girl had been killed two 
days before, and an enormous amount of damage had been done 
among the sheep and cattle. The first day we camped there 
M—— and H—— had shooting zerebas made at the village to 
which the lions generally came, and just before sunset they went 
off there. 

V—— and I tied up our two donkeys just outside the camp, 
on the chance that the lions might come and look us up. Just 
after dark we were having dinner in the tent when there was a 
scuffle outside, and it was evident that something was attacking 
our donkeys. It was pitch dark, and we fired several shots in the 
direction of the sound before we discovered that the attacking 
beasts were hyenas. We did not mind having a donkey killed 
instantaneously by a lion, but we had not bargained for the poor 
beasts getting mauled by hyenas, so taking a lamp we went out 
to see what had happened. My donkey had got off with a nasty 
bite in the hollow of the hind leg above the hock, and we had 
him taken into the camp at once. The other was completely 
disembowelled and must have been killed instantly. We could 
not find any dead hyenas, but we were pretty sure that one or 
two must have been hit. Seeing that if the lions did come to 
the dead donkey there would not be much chance of hitting 
them on so dark a night, we pulled the carcase right under the 
fence round the camp, and, to prevent hyenas dragging it away, 
tied a rope to one of its legs, and, passing it over the fence, 
fastened it to a heavy water barrel inside the camp. We sat 
up for a bit and got a few shots at hyenas, and then we went to 
bed, telling the sentry to keep a sharp look out and to let us know 
if lions came to the carcase. 

Some time after I awoke to find Abdullah bending over me, 
with my rifle in his hand. He was frightfully excited, and all 
I could get out of him was ‘Libah, sahib, libah!’ (‘ Lion, sir, 
lion!’) Jumping up I rushed out just as V—— fired two shots 
into the darkness. ‘The first thing I saw when I got to where he 
stood was that a great piece of the fence round the camp had 
disappeared, leaving a broad gap. I could not for a moment think 
what had happened, and then it struck me that when the carcase 
had been dragged away the water barrel must have got hitched 
against the inside of the interlaced mimosa boughs and the whole 
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lot had gone together. It was frightfully dark outside, and we 
stood peering out for some time without being able to distinguish 
anything; but after a few minutes we could hear something 
tearing at the flesh quite close by. We had a shot or two at the 
sound, and the beasts, whatever they were, went away. As at 
that time we knew nothing about lions, we were not quite sure 
that they were not hyenas after all; but Abdullah stuck to it they 
were lions, so we got our beds out. and lay down one on each side 
of the opening, just behind the fence, to watch, hoping that the 
brutes would come back. Nothing further happened however. 
At daybreak we sallied out to see if by any chance we had managed 
to hit a lion, but we only found two or three dead hyenas. One 
of these brutes had been partly eaten ; we thought at the time by. 
other hyenas, as it was still too dark to make out tracks. We 
came to the conclusion we had made idiots of ourselves, and had 
been shooting all night at hyenas, and we did not feel any the 
better when our friends came back from their night at the village, 
and told us we had probably frightened every lion out of the 
country by our bombardment. 

Abdullah still insisted that there had been lions round the 
camp, and a little later we found the spoor of one big lion by the 
body of the half-eaten hyena. The ground was very stony and 
there were no other tracks to be seen, but one lion could hardly 
have dragged the donkey and heavy barrel away so quickly, so 
there were probably more. M—— and H—— had got hold of a 
man at the village who said he knew where: the lions always lay, 
so they went with him. Soon after they left, Abdullah, who had 
been hunting about, came and told me that he had picked up 
the track of one lion on soft ground a little way from camp, and 
that we ought to follow it. At that time we none of us knew 
much about tracking, and we had had such bad luck after the 
elephants that we did not think much of our shikaries ; so V—— 
said he would not come, and I did not think it was much good, 
but Abdullah persuaded me and I went. After we had followed 
the track for some distance I quite caught his enthusiasm, and 
when the single track was joined by three others, I was divided 
between delight at the prospect of having four lions all to myself 
and the thought that perhaps I had more on my hands than I 
could manage alone. 

After a track of about an hour we came in sight of two or 
three big thickets of ‘irgin’ bushes surrounded by open mimosa 
scrub and intersected by narrow paths. My second shikari at 
that time was a very tall fellow, called Jama, with enormous 
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feet. Several times during the track Abdullah had turned 
round to pitch into him for making such a noise, and now he 
confided to me that ‘Jama walk all same cow,’ and that we 
had better leave him behind here with the pony and boy, as the 
lions were sure to be in the place in front of us. Knowing 
nothing about it, I agreed and went on with Abdullah. We were 
walking quietly along the outside of one of the thickets when 
Abdullah suddenly clutched me by the arm and pointed towards 
a tree standing on the edge of the bush a few yards off. The tree 
was divided into two towards the bottom, and the sun was 
throwing the shadow of a bush on the ground inside the hollow. 
This was where Abdullah was pointing, getting more and more 
excited ; but I could make out nothing at all, until a great yellow 
beast moved suddenly out of the shadow and slipped away on the 
far side. I fired from the hip, letting off both barrels into the tree. 
We rushed round to the other side of the thicket just in time to 
see a fine lioness come out. I could not get a clear shot at once, 
and when I did, after running some distance, I was shaking so 
that I could not get on her at all, and missed. She kept lobbing 
along just ahead, every now and then stopping to look round and 
show her teeth at us. Each time she stopped I shot, but so 
badly that I wasted seven bullets at different ranges without ~ 
touching her. The first six did not seem to annoy her at all, but 
the last hit the ground just under her feet, and either the bullet 
striking so close frightened her or a stone hit her, for she sprang 
off with a snarl and a flourish of her tail and, putting on the pace, 
in a minute or two ran clean away from us. I was terribly 
disappointed and annoyed with myself, and I thought, of course, 
that everything was over for the day after all this shooting ; but 
Abdullah, who was almost weeping, hardly gave me time to get 
my wind a little before he rushed me back again. As we ran 
round the place where we had first seen the lioness, a fine lion 
appeared walking slowly out of another thicket towards us. As I 
shot, he turned and plunged through an opening in the bushes to 
our right. We ran round an outstanding bush to head him if he 
broke out, and meta lion facing us. Just as I fired I heard a 
moan to the right, so I was sure it was not the same lion. This 
one staggered away at the shot and fell stone dead close by. 
Abdullah called up Jama and the pony boy, and they soon had 
the hide off and tied on to the pony. I thought all the time that 
Abdullah knew all about the other one, but as he seemed to be 
going home, I asked him if we had not better go and look for it, 
and he replied that it was the same lion all the time, and that I had 
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missed it the first shot. I did not feel quite sure about it myself, 
but the moan in the bushes could only have come from a wounded 
beast, so I told him we had better go and look anyway. He 
evidently thought it was waste of time, but when we got back to 
where the lion had been hit we soon found some blood, and going 
quietly down a little path between the ‘irgin’ bushes we came 
round a corner almost on top of the lion. He was stone dead. I 
was very pleased at scoring off Abdullah, as he had shown such 
evident disgust at my shooting. I did not say anything about the 
moan | had heard, and he could not make out how I had made 
out that there were two lions. Both lions were full-grown males 
with fair manes, one rather darker than the other. The darker of 
the two was full of hyena flesh, so he was evidently one of those 
that had been to our camp the night before. 

We found afterwards that the three tracks, which had joined 
the single one I had started to follow, also came from our camp ; 
so there had been four lions there altogether. The villagers 
recognised the dark-maned lion as the one which had killed the 
girl, so he was well out of the way. 

We met H—— on our way back to camp, and told him he 
might run across the lioness if he followed our track back to the 
place we had come from. An hour after we got back to camp he 
came galloping up, having seen two lions, curiously enough both 
males, and had shot one with a better mane than either of 
mine. 

I do not know the proper name for the bushes mentioned 
above, so I have called them by the native name ‘irgin ;’ they are 
light green, with numerous fleshy spikes, which when broken give 
out a milky sap. The first thing you notice on entering a patch 
of these bushes is the curious smell, very like that in the lion 
house at the Zoo, only not so strong. If you do not know this, 
you are sure to think that there are lions in the place, or that 
there have been quite lately. 

Rather curious coincidences are sometimes brought to light 
by spoor. Not very long after the date of the story just related, 
M-— went to a place where two lions had been killing regularly, 
and sat up two nights for them with a donkey as bait. The lions 
must have left the district for a day or two while he was there, 
as there were no fresh tracks to be found anywhere about. The 
day after he came back to camp I happened to ride out in that 
direction. Soon after we started we came on the spoor of two 
lions, which led us along a path till we came to M——’s shoot- 
ing zereba. The night after he had left, the lions had walked 
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over the very spot where his donkey had been tied up in the 
middle of the path. 

A little later, again, I happened to be at a place where V—— had 
camped a few days before. A lion roared near my camp several 
times in the night, and next morning I heard he had taken a sheep 
from a village close by. We picked up his spoor in a river-bed 
near the camp, and after following it for some distance came to 
some wells. The lion had drunk twice, and between the drinks 
had laid down under the fence of a shooting zereba which V—— 
had made to watch the water. After drinking the second time he 
had gone away. 

Now and then when tracking you come across places where 
lions have killed, and if it is on sand or bare soil, you can tell 
everything that has happened almost as well as if you had seen it. 
We were camped once on the edge of a river-bed and thick covert 
ran right down to the back of the camp. One night there was @ 
tremendous scuffling in these bushes, so in the morning I went out 
to see what had been going on, and found that two lions had been 
chasing a warthog, which had just saved its bacon by getting 
_ underground. It must have been a very near thing, as the lions 
had ploughed great furrows in the sand at the mouth of the hole, 
showing they had pulled up pretty sharp. Warthogs generally go 
to ground when pursued, and as there is no second opening to the 
burrows, and presumably no chamber at the end where they can 
turn, they always go in backwards. This has actually been seen 
by sportsmen who have been riding after them with a spear. I 
should think this pig can hardly have had the time to do this. 
Perhaps he got jammed in head first, as he refused to be smoked 
out when V—— and I tried it. 

Warthogs are fairly common in Somaliland, especially in the 
hill country. I remember the first I got gave us a lot of trouble. 
One of the men came in one morning to say-he had seen a fine 
boar feeding close to camp. I snatched up a rifle and two or 
three cartridges and ran to the place with Abdullah. When first 
I saw the pig he was cantering away through the bush. I shot 
and broke one of his legs, but he was out of sight before I could 
get another shot. We tracked him for some distance by the blood, 
and caught sight of him some way off, but I could not get a clear 
view of him, and missed with both barrels. 

We then discovered we had no more cartridges, but went on 
tracking, hoping that my other shikari, who had stopped behind 
to get some, would come up. We soon saw the pig again, and 
when he started off with a leg swinging we determined to try to 
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run him down. For a long way we could only just keep him. in 
sight, or rather Abdullah could only just keep the pig in sight, and 
it took me all my time not to lose Abdullah, as I had lately started 
up-country after a sea voyage, and was frightfully out of condition. 
Just as I was seriously thinking of giving it up, Abdullah stopped 
and began beckoning to me to come on, and when I got to where 
he was, I found the boar had pulled up and was sitting on his 
haunches facing us. As we ran up he made a bit of a rush, but 
we each of us bolted for a tree, and he retreated again to his bush. 
Here we were with nothing but a hunting knife and an empty 
rifle between us. We found that the boar was very weak from 


HE WAS SITTING ON HIS HAUNCHES FACING - 


loss of blood, and never came more than a few yards in his rush, 
so we got some big stones, and coming up behind bushes we pelted 
him, aiming for his head. At last Abdullah made a splendid shot 
with an enormous stone and bowled him over, and I ran in and 
drove my knife up to the hilt between his ribs. That finished 
him, poor beast! but of course Abdullah would have nothing to do 
with a pig, so we had to leave the body untouched, and sent out a 
Midgan from camp to bring in the head. Midgans, being low-caste 
Mahommedans, have to do any jobs of this sort which the other 
Somalis would not think of doing. Poor beggars, they don’t like 
it a bit, as they get so chaffed by the other men ! 
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A RACE IN THE SOLENT 


BY ADMIRAL THE HON. VICTOR MONTAGU 


‘I say, pilot! What’s the weather to be to-morrow ?’ 

‘It’s fine weather, sir; the glass is high, and it has all the 
appearance of a nice easterly breeze.’ 

Such was the question and answer that passed between the 
owner and pilot of a 40-rater a few minutes after sunset on one 
of the longest days of the summer, the evening before the —— 


regatta was to take place. 

Two new 40-raters are out; the third, from on board of which 
vessel the voices rang, is a last season’s boat. 

Reader, we will imagine ourselves lounging on the deck of our 
40-rater, having just finished dinner and come up, pipe in mouth, 
to have a look round. We are moored in Portsmouth Harbour, 
between the ‘St. Vincent’ and that grand, glorious, venerated 
old ship, the ‘Victory.’ Of its sort, I know of no more interest- 
ing harbour to lie in: there is always life, something passing to 
and fro, steam and sailing vessels. of all descriptions constantly 
coming in or going out, varied occasionally by the magnificent 
deportment of a first-class cruiser winding her way slowly onward 

_to her position alongside the jetty; every man is at his station, 
silence reigning supreme, and, save the Queen’s pilot and the 
captain of the ship walking to and fro, not a soul is seen to stir. 

Looking on, one wonders (but still there is the innate feeling 
it must be so) whether the discipline on board that fine cruiser is 
all it ought to be, and whether when in action, or called upon 
to give account of themselves, the captain, officers, and crew will 
maintain the same grand bearing and good discipline. 
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Yes, we will assume it, and so let her pass on, until that 
beautiful St. George’s Cross, after giving one dignified but lazy 
blow out, is lost to view by the stern of the ‘ Victory’ swinging 
to the first of the ebb tide. 

‘Is the skipper on board? If so, tell him to come up. I 
want to speak to him,’ now exclaims the owner. ‘I say, Z——, 
what about to-morrow? It looks like lovely weather.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ rejoins the skipper, who has just returned on board, 
having obtained the sailing directions from the club in question, 
under whose auspices we are to race the following day. 

‘Do you think we shall do the trick? Mind you, two new 
boats to deal with.’ 

‘Well, sir, of course we cannot tell how good they may be, 
but there is a lot in our favour; neither has got her sails properly 
stretched, to begin with; neither of them knows his boat; the 
gear is all stiff, and there will be a lot of stretching of canvas if 
the sun is anything like what it was to-day. Besides, sir, their 
crews have not been together long, they ain’t got used to their 
places, and they won’t know yet awhile how to carry their main- 
boom, nor yet how their boat likes to be trimmed. There’s three 
minutes in all that lot, sir, anyhow.’ 

‘Yes, that’s true,’ rejoins the owner ; ‘and if we can only get 
the start, I think myself we have got a good chance, though a 
new boat ought to be better; she is drier, and floats lighter. 
Then, what are her designers about if a new boat is not going to 
beat the old ’uns ?’ 

‘ Well, sir, we will do our best, and it’s always good to start 
feeling you are going to win, and let the “chaps” [crew] think 
so, too. I'll back our crew against theirs, anyhow; they are a 
pretty noisy lot in that further boat; no man opens his mouth 
here, and—you will bear me out in this, sir, I know—you can’t 
work and make a noise too; that’s impossible.’ 

Such-and-such conversations proceed; every idea of what is 
likely to take place on the morrow is well discussed; and as the 
dew is beginning to fall heavily, and a cold chill in the air is felt, 
after one good look at a glorious full moon we descend below to 
wash down dull care with the best brew of ‘ Scotch’ that Harrod’s 
Stores can produce. 

Soon after six on the following morning there i is a general 
stir. Decks have to be scrubbed, sails got ready, and all prepara- 
tions made for the coming race. All hands are bent on winning, 
and it is curious to see our sailors casting their keen glances on 
their opponents, watching their every movement, and generally 
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taking stock of their preparations, as if bent on knowing all they 


do, and what dodges they are up to. 


Our owner about this time, being also keen for the fray, is up 
and about in his light suit of flannels, and possibly enjoying 
his cup of cocoa and cigarette on deck, observing the weather, 
and interesting himself in all that is going on in his ship and 
outside it. 

Portsmouth Harbour in the early morning is astir betimes: 
fishing boats are to be seen coming in, Pickford’s cargo boats 
struggling out against a foul tide, the sails hanging loosely up and 
down the masts, and a couple of oars trying to stem ow boat 
against the stream. 

The ‘St. Vincent’ by this time is also all alive: the morning 
evolution has begun, and crowds of new-raised boys are scramb- 
ling up the rigging to loose sails; and so the time passes until 
eight o’clock, when a dead silence comes over everything, and on 
board our yacht the crew are gone down to breakfast and there is 
an hour of perfect repose. 

‘What time do we start?’ exclaims the owner. 

‘Ten fifteen is the first gun, sir,’ answers the skipper from 
behind the bulkheads in his cabin. ‘Here are the directions, sir, 
and we go twice round the Warner and West Middle buoy.’ 

‘Steward, come along, and bring my hot water; I must dress. 
Breakfast at a quarter to nine, sharp.’ 

‘ All right, sir,’ exclaims the steward ; ‘if the milk is off in time, 
you shall have it.’ 

Before nine the crew knock their pipes out, and begin again 
to work at the finishing touches; the vessel is unmoored, and 
forthwith the mainsail goes up. What a lot of canvas it looks, 
as fold after fold falls off the boom ! 

‘Heigh-ho, hand over hand, boys.’ 

It seems as if we should never get it up; however, when 
within a few feet of its proper hoist it becomes a case of long, 
strong pulls together, to the tune of ‘One, two, three, haul!’ 
until the luff-rope is so taut that one would think the whole 
paraphernalia must burst with the strain brought to bear upon it ; 
and it always seems marvellous why nothing carries away. 

The skipper all this time is attempting to shake the luff of 
the sail and taps the canvas till it sounds like a drum; and then 
comes the happy relief of the order, ‘ Try that, make fast!’ Billy 
and Sammy by this time are reeking with perspiration, the sun is 


pouring down on the decks, and as yet there is not the faintest of 
airs to blow a flag out. 
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‘I say, pilot, I am afraid it will be a fluky day.’ 
‘It looks like it, sir; but perhaps when the ebb makes outside, 
the easterly wind will freshen up.’ 

Now, on a fluky day it’s an everybody’s chance on, and it’s 
curious how much see-sawing takes place on such days ; and boats 
apparently hopelessly out of the hunt bring up a breeze, and go 
slashing by their opponents. 

Reader, those are moments impossible.to describe, and none 
but those who have been in the swim can possibly realise the 
excitement of them. 

As soon as the mainsail is up, the tug-boat takes us in tow, 
and forthwith we weigh the remaining anchor and out we go, 
flying past the Block House Point, Southsea Pier, and are cast off 
just inside the fort at Spithead. We have got twenty minutes 
before the first gun, plenty of time to get all the sails properly set 
to a nice gentle breeze from the south-east, and take stock of 
the new 40’s that are sailing about, also waiting for the gun. 

‘I say, Jim, what a topsail she has got!’ 

‘Is that the Watson boat or the Fife you are talking about?’ 
asks the second party. 

‘I don’t know or care which she is, but she has got some 
canvas in that sail; and this is just the day for such like.’ ‘ Never 
mind the topsail, Sammy, her mainsail ain’t out by two feet, and 
that sail will be like a bag by 3 o’clock, if not before. Look at 
t’other boat’s gaff! It bends like a cane even now—rotten stick 
that, anyhow ; and, for the life of me, his jib-topsail halliard block 
is out of the strop, and nobody’s seen it. Well, I’m jiggered!’ 

And so hundreds of comments are passed in the twenty minutes 
that elapse. We, the last year’s boat, feeling all is in its place (in 
fact, everything goes into its place), dodge about in the proximity 
of the starting line, wondering, but very hopeful that we have six 
to four the best of it. By this time we arrive within a few 
minutes of the preparatory or five-minutes gun. We all three 
pass and Tepass each other over and over again; a faint ‘ Good- 
morning’ or wave of the hand ensues. All eyes are bent on each 
other, resembling the glances of two prize-fighters — to 
commence operations. 

The first gun goes! the heart begins to beat quicker as the 
half-minutes are first counted. 

‘How much more time?’ exclaims the skipper, whose looks 
betray his anxiety, as everything depends upon the best position 
when the second or starting gun goes. 

‘Half-time gone!’ cries the timekeeper. ‘Now, boys, another 
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drag at the main sheet! For the life of you, Jim’ (the mate), 
‘don’t get those head sheets in too taut a day like this!’ 

‘All right, sir; they are about right.’ 

‘One minute to go!’ the timekeeper whispers, in order that 
the 40 close to us, which is just coming up on our weather 
quarter, and feeling our back-wash under her lee bow, should not 
hear what.is passing. 

‘Gun !’ exclaim the crew generally. 

‘All right! first over the line, and not ten yards too late. 
Capital start. Sit down, sit down!’ exclaims the skipper. ‘We've 
done him!’ 

As all expected would happen, our nearest friend gets our 
wash under his lee bow, and gradually drops as we, carrying a 
better way, feel the extra force of: the light but increasing breeze, 
and soon have a six-lengths lead. 

The third boat made a bad start, but, nevertheless, she is 
holding No. 2 boat, and not dropping. At this moment the crew 
are lying down as flat as possible, constantly, however, looking 
round and watching our friends astern, with an occasional look 
up aloft to see if the sails are full. 

‘Hullo!’ and suddenly we see No. 2 boat is pointing higher, 
having evidently struck into a more favourable vein of wind. 
‘Lee-ho!’ Round we go on the other tack, cross poor No. 2’s 
bows, and plant ourselves slap on her weather, in her wind’s eye. 
She stands on for thirty seconds or so, and then, feeling she is 
dropping both astern and to leeward owing to our taking her 
wind, goes about also, and so we beat out to the ‘Warner,’ never 
losing the opportunity of winding her if there is the slightest 
chance of retarding her progress. No. 3 boat, when once clear of 
both our winds, seems to go grandly, and by a judicious tack 
picks up some forty-five seconds as we approach the ‘ Warner’; so 
much so, that on rounding she is only two lengths astern of 
No. 2 boat. The ‘Warner’ is now close at hand; the spinnaker- 
boom is got ready and lowered, and as we pass round, the lusty 
voices of the lightship’s crew cheer us merrily on. We round 
two minutes fifteen seconds to the good, the spinnaker is up and 
set in a matter of a few seconds, and away we go before the 
wind. 

‘ All hands aft!’ is the order given to counteract the pressure 
of the sails as much as we can. On these occasions, as a rule, 
the stern boat generally picks up; and so it happens now, as we 
observe a divergence of course in the others, and a gradual lufing 
of No. 2. 
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‘Hullo! they’re at it; in come their spinnakers.’ No. 3 boat 
is now rushing along on the weather quarter of No. 2. No. 2 
still luffs, and it looks as if No. 3 was going to pass her; but no, 
they approach the shoal water, luffing is given up, and they 
straighten their course. 

By this time we are well away with a clear five minutes lead, 
and if the wind holds true in force the race will be as good as 
over for us. But such are the chances of yacht-racing that a 
race is never lost or won until the winning gun goes; but that 
really makes its charms and adds to the sport, or else it would be 
monotonous to a degree. We with our five minutes lead suddenly 
see a white patch not very distant ahead, a too ominous sign of 
calm, which we are bound to run into before many minutes 
elapse; and sure enough the breeze dies gradually away, the 
speed slackens, and in less than seven or eight minutes both boats, 
so lately far astern, bring the breeze up, and are alongside within 
a few yards ! 

‘Oh dear, oh dear,’ we all feel, even if we don’t sayso. Faces 
grow long, but soon all are so eagerly employed in shifting sails 
and manoeuvring the yacht to the faintest of airs that there is no 
time to think of bad luck. The pilot is now consulted, and no 
sooner does he suggest some scheme for making use of the tide 
than possibly a gentle air may spring up and upset all calcula- 
tions. 

All hands are now looking out for the direction in which 
steamers’ smoke is blowing, or watching some cruising yachts in 
the distance and wondering how they have got the wind. 

‘I think we had better stand off on the starboard tack; the 
tide will soak us up; and really, skipper, I think I see a dark 
streak on the water coming off the island shore!’ says the pilot. 
Sure enough it comes, but comes slowly. By this time our 
opponents have also spied this coming breeze, and being on the 
favourable side of us have the pull of getting it first; and so they 
do, and the boat that was last now becomes the leading one, 
followed by the original No.2. Two or three minutes pass before 
we feel it, and meantime they are spanking away merrily, all sails 
clean full, and heeling gradually but surely to the freshening 
breeze. Our turn comes, and away we go; for a few moments 
the force of the breeze remains steady, but ere long it pipes up 
and we all fairly lay down to it. 

‘Hullo! what’s that? jib-topsail gone!’ Yes, it is our friend’s, 
who never noticed that his halliard block had slipped through 
the strop, and now he suffers for it. The wind, luckily for us, 
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now draws right ahead of our course, and our well-stretched 
mainsail is bringing us up hand-over-hand, and we gain steadily 
in the short boards as we predicted. The new sails of our 
opponents are now stretched to such a degree that after-leaches 
are flopping, topsails shaking, and, in fact, the sails of both the 
boats are sitting like bags. A few tacks more bring the leading 
boat to the West Ryde Middle Buoy, which she rounds just 
ahead of No. 2 boat, and we some forty-five seconds later. Our 
spinnaker is out like a shot from a gun; not so our friends’, one 
of whose blows up over the topmast stay, while the other does 
not get his set until we are almost on topof him. And so we run 
before the wind in Indian file, the two leaders making a steady 
gain, though not verymuch. But the baggy sails do not naturally 
affect them now running dead before the wind, and the ‘ Warner’ 
is soon reached for the second time, although the wind lightens 
considerably on the run down; the two leaders are some fifty 
seconds apart, and we have lost two and a half minutes ere we 
round the lightship. 

Both leaders now stand over to the Portsmouth shore, No. 2 
never leaving the leader, according to custom. But our game, in 
order to pick up lost ground, is surely not to follow them, so we 
make a board into the island shore, hoping to get a slant of wind 
in our favour. Sure enough, when we go about we find the wind 
drawing off the land, and, to the untold joy of all on board, find 
we can lay up within two points of our course. Our friends seeing 
how the wind has favoured us, follow suit, and stand across to 
meet us, but too late! We pass clear ahead of both some three 
hundred yards or more before they tack in our wake. 

The rest of the race becomes a mere procession, and we 
steadily gain in the long and short tacks to the westward; and 
in the run home get the winning gun just two minutes fifty-five 
seconds to the good, the other two passing the winning line some 
thirty seconds apart. 

‘Bravo!’ we all exclaim. ‘Well done, old ship!’ as the 
members on board the Committee boat wave hat and handkerchief 
in our favour as we pass. Congratulations are freely passed round 
as we haul to the wind to get the flying kites in. 

‘Stand by, boys,’ cries the owner; ‘stand by for a cheer!’ 
And as the second and third boats come within hail we get the 
customary cheer, first from one, then from the other. ‘ Well 
done, pilot, you were quite right to stand in to the island ; I don’t 
think we should have done it without that long board,’ says the 
owner. ‘Well, sir, it was the only thing to do as it turns out.’ 
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‘The old ship went well to-day,’ exclaims the skipper. ‘ Yes, 
and that you steered her first-rate was the general opinion, my 
boy. Anyhow, we shall have a good look-in, and win in our turn, 
I expect.’ ‘Ah, I hope so!’ echoes another, but still there is an 
innate feeling in us all that we shall play second fiddle to one or 
the other of the two boats when they are settled down; and the 
boat that got the bad start is selected for choice, for all saw how 
she picked up in the early part of the race, and seemed to have 
more life somehow than No. 2 boat. 

‘Up with that flag, Jimmy!’ But Jimmy requires no telling ; 
it was up as soon as the topsail was down, and long before 
we entered Portsmouth Harbour. Sails are now got down, the 
galley fire lit, a friendly yacht takes us in tow, and forthwith we 
proceed to our moorings, all feeling as proud as Punch at having 
got a first prize the first race of the season. 

‘Got any wires to go?’ 

‘Yes, I must send the missus one ; get the dinghey alongside. 
Pilot, jump in and send them off,’ cries the owner. 

Within a short hour after mooring the sails are unbent and 
stowed away, and our gallant yacht looks spick and span once 
more, and fit for anything, with the copper beautifully bright and 


polished, showing the pace had been good at some parts of the 
race. 


Pipes are pulled out whilst the tea is got ready, and soon, 
after a hearty meal, one and all enjoy a quiet smoke and a yarn 
over the events of the day. 


KUM | 


CYCLING IN THE HIGH ALPS 


BY CHAS. F. SIMOND 


Last July (by way of change from the commonplaces of cycling), 
my friend B—— and myself arrived at Berne with roadster 
safeties, to spend three weeks in touring amongst the High Alps. 
We passed a day in that delightful old town, chiefly on account 
of the weather, which certainly did not open propitiously for our 
tour. However, between the showers we managed a preliminary 
spin on the Fribourg road, and, being satisfied with the gear 
(which should not exceed 60) and the general working of our 
machines, spent the rest of the day admiring the sights of Berne 
(1,765 feet). 

We left at six next morning in delightful though somewhat 
oppressive weather by the Nydeck Bridge, high across the Aare, 
and followed up the stream’s course through several small 
villages to Miinsingen, about halfway to Thun, from where we 
had a fine view of several of the giants of the Bernese Oberland. 
Right through to Thun (1,844 feet) the road is excellent and 
almost level, so that our first twenty miles were rattled off in good 
style. Leaving this pretty and quaint old town we soon came 
to the Lake of Thun, and decided to keep on the north side, 
where (although the road is not so level) one has several grand - 
views of the snowy peaks which we were fast approaching. The 
lake is about eleven miles long, but by road it is fourteen miles 
to Interlaken, where we arrived just in time for the mid-day meal. 

The going was still very good,.and we rode through several 
tunnels made in the rock ; having, however, to dismount at one 
rather stiff ascent. As the clouds now completely obscured the 
view of the Jungfrau, we decided-to press on to Brienz along the 
lake of that name; another twelve miles, which, owing to our 
desire not to be caught in the approaching thunderstorm, we 
covered in just the hour. The road here skirts the lake for the 
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most part, and once or twice we were obliged to dismount owing 
to the herds of goats which were being driven into the neigh- 
bouring villages. The lovely Giessbach waterfall we saw very 
well across the lake just before entering Brienz, where we 
retired to bed as usual soon after nine o’clock, after covering some 
forty-six miles. 

A severe thunderstorm during the night made the roads some- 


what heavy when we started our second day’s ride, but greatly 
cooled the atmosphere, 


and after riding two or 
three miles along the 
Meiringen road, we 
began the ascent of 
the Brinig Pass. The 
gradients in this pass 
are not too steep for 
riding ; but as we had 
plenty of time, we 
pushed our machines 
quietly up to its sum- 
- mit, im order to enjoy 
the lovely scenery that 
stretched itself at our 
feet. 

From the summit of 
the Briinig (3,295 feet) 
we had a glorious spin 
down the Lucerne side, 
the road to the small 
Lake of Lungern (2,475 
feet) being exactly simi- 
lar to a cinder path; 
and rushing down the 
gradual descent at 
twenty miles an hour 
was most exhilarating after the push up the pass. We rode merrily 
along the valley of Sarnen, past the pretty little ‘Sarnen See’ 
to the town of that name (1,545 feet); but soon after resuming 
our journey, in riding over one of the wooden bridges, B—— 
punctured his front tyre, which we naturally had to mend there 
and then, much to the amusement and evident astonishment of — 
the score of natives who were looking on. They offered us 
numerous suggestions (I imagine they were suggestions), but as 
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neither of us understood the patois, their observations were 
entirely lost on us. At Alpnach, which is the starting-point for 
the Pilatus Railway, we came to a branch of the Lake of Lucerne, 
which we skirted to Horw, and thence to Lucerne itself, where 
we arrived fit but dusty. We had decided not to stay there, but 
put up at Emmenbriicke, a hamlet two miles further on, where 
we remained two nights. From Brienz we had ridden nearly 
fifty miles. 

| H Down the lake we took the steamer, and enjoyed the lovely 
q view of the town, with the Rigi and Pilatus rising on either side. 


THE BRIDGE AT LUCERNE 


On we went past the Kiissnacht arm on the left, and the Bay 
\ of Stansstad to the right, and soon after could see Pilatus’s 
ny rugged peaks—luckily enough, quite free from cloud. On past 
\ Gersau to Brunnen, where the St. Gothard Railway joins the 
i lake, as it branches off to the south, to take the fresh name of Uri. 
} Here the mountains rise precipitously from its edge, and we pass 

a the Axenstrasse, which is the fine diligence road high up in the 
4 rock, consisting of tunnels and galleries driven through the crags, 
the St. Gothard Railway running now above and now beneath it. 
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At Fliielen we resumed our bicycles en route for Goeschenen, 
the northern station of the St. Gothard Tunnel, and a good spin 
along a@ magnificent road through fruit orchards brought us to 
Erstfeld (1,503 feet), where the ascent becomes steeper, and soon 
after to Amsteg (1,760 feet). We continued up stream, though 
somewhat above the river Reuss, which we crossed three times 
before coming to the first of the circular tunnels of the railway, 
and some little time elapsed before we reached Wasen (3,055 feet), 
where we rested, and soon afterwards pushed on to Goeschenen 
(8,640 feet), over twenty-six miles from Fliielen. Here, com- 
pletely enveloped in cloud, we decided to take the train through 
the St. Gothard Tunnel to Airolo, where everything was bright- 
ness and sunshine, contrasting vastly with the clouds and murki- 
ness of the northern end. 

Early next morning we left Airolo, having a magnificent ride 
on a perfect road through superb Alpine scenery and wild rugged 
gorges to the valley of Faido, which struck me as one of the most 
beautiful we passed. From Faido we proceeded through richly 
wooded scenery, composed chiefly of chestnut and walnut woods 
and abundant vineyards, the whole making a very picturesque 
effect, numerous cascades on either side of the valley adding to 
the charm of the landscape. Between Faido and Giornico 
(1,480 feet) we forded seventeen streams of water without dis- 
mounting. The greatest depth was from a foot to fifteen inches, 
and we were nicely drenched more than once in fording them at 
rather too high a speed. However, the cool water was refreshing 
enough, and we rode cheerily on to Biasca (970 feet), and later to 
Bellinzona (760 feet). Here, thirty-five miles from the start, we 
had our second breakfast at 9 a.m. From this point we had 
great difficulty in the smaller towns and villages in making our 
wants understood, pantomime playing a prominent part in the 
conversation. 

From Bellinzona we again ascended steadily, through walnut 
trees and vineyards galore, getting from Monte Cenere a grand 
retrospective view of the Ticino Valley, and then began the 
descent by long windings to Lugano (932 feet). 

It was a hot day in August, and we were glad to lunch 
under an awning over which ice-cold water was trickling and 
to leave the ‘scorching’ to the sun for awhile. Previous to 
embarking on the small steamer which was to convey us to 
Porlezza we had to pass the Swiss Customs, and after answer- 
ing innumerable questions, luckily in French, and having 
small leaden labels attached to our bicycles, and a bundle 
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of papers thrust in our hands, we boarded the rather cranky 
steamer, where our knapsacks, tool-bags, &c., were carefully 
examined by a very dirty official. Arrived at Porlezza, we again 
went through the dowane, but unfortunately the official could 
only understand his native tongue, Italian. However, after 
assuring himself that we were not robbers, he allowed us to depart 
with another packet of papers each, and another leaden label 
attached to the poor, inoffensive machines. "We had to pay 
eighty-four francs duty in French gold. They would accept 
nothing else, and a German cyclist who was essaying to pass 
through by offering an English sovereign had to remain in the 


THE LAKE.OF LUGANO 


douane until the official in charge had ascertained that it was 
genuine. 

From Porlezza to Menaggio the roads were excellent, but as 
one has to.ascend very gradually for eight miles and then descend 
very abruptly for two, the back-pedalling was as tiring as the up- 
hill riding. After dinner we took the boat by moonlight north- 
wards to Colico, and a charming night it was. There was a 
brilliant moon and stars innumerable, not a ripple on the water, 
and we lolled back in deck-chairs quite contented with things in 
general and ourselves in particular, enjoying the feeling of tired 
happiness after a long day’s ride. We had that day covered over 
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seventy miles, and glad indeed we were to fall asleep in a stone- 
floored, somewhat evil-smelling inn at Colico (722 feet),' where 
we spent our first and last night in Italy. 

About six o’clock next morning we left it, without much 
regret, owing to the discomfort of our so-called hotel. It was 
here that I was asked eight francs for a small double-bedded 
room for the night, but on my remonstrating in very bad Anglo- 
Italian, mine host said, ‘Well, what do you say to four francs, 
attendance included?’ I mildly hinted at three francs as being 
ample, and he immediately closed with the suggestion. 

From Colico to Chiavenna (1,090 feet) the way is nearly level, 
and we had a very pleasant eighteen-mile spin on a perfect road, 
through several tunnels, past the Lago di Mezzola, and along the 
banks of the Mera River. From Chiavenna to Casaccia (4,790 
feet), at the foot of the Maloja Pass, there is an ascent of 3,700 feet 
in eighteen miles, and at least half of this distance we performed 
on foot. The roads were the worst we had yet traversed, but 
the scenery was most luxuriant in the Val Bregaglia, watered by 
the Mera. From the beautiful flora of Italy, with cascades on 
either side of the valley, the change to the exceedingly scanty 
vegetation of the higher Alps is very abrupt, and nowhere else 
is the transition so marked. 

At Castasegna (2,235 feet) we reached the Italo-Swiss frontier, 
where our eighty-four francs were returned to us after much 
ceremony, but not in French gold—only sixty francs in gold, and 
the rest composed chiefly of fifty-centime pieces. However, they 
relieved us of the packets of papers and of the two leaden labels, 
so we had to be satisfied with small mercies. Here we rested 
during the heat of the day, pushing on (literally) about 5 p.m. to 
Promontogno (2,685 feet). 

From here to Casaccia the road (a good one) ascended in long 
windings, and glad enough we were to accept the hospitality of a 
very comfortable inn at the foot of the Maloja Pass. No warm 
bath was here provided, but I remember that we had an ice-cold 
plunge at the back of the inn in a huge washing-tub before sitting 
down to the excellent meal put before us. 

In spite of very slight knowledge of the German-Italian 
patois spoken here, we were made exceedingly comfortable ; but 
try as we would, neither of us could make the landlord understand 
we wanted two glasses of milk, so at last, after putting two mugs 
on the table and giving vent to a very expressive ‘moo’ of a cow, 
I proceeded to imitate the action of milking in so successful a 
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manner that very soon, amid much laughter on his part, our host 
placed the required beverage before us, and wished us buono notte. 
That day’s ride and walk was nearly forty miles. After supper, 
while it was already dusk in the valley where we sat, we were 
fortunate enough to witness very clearly that many-tinted ‘ Alpen- 
gliihen,’ or Alpine Glow, softly spread over the peaks of the snow- 
capped mountains, bathing them in couleur de rose, and then 
fading slowly away, to leave their outlines plainly defined against 
the starlit, cloudless sky. About an hour later the moon rose 
suddenly from behind the range of mountains on our left, directly 
above that grand waterfall the Cascata dell’Albigna, which 
seems to burst out from the very rock, but really flows over an 
intervening range and descends in a fine fall into a wild ravine. 
The changing effects of the brilliant moonlight on the water as 
it fell can more easily be imagined than my pen describe the 
enchanting picture. 

On the eighth morning we pushed our bicycles up the long 
windings of the Maloja Pass, and entered the Engadine, which 
looked very bare and rugged, with the pale green Lake of Sils to 
the east, which we left upon our right. We soon reeled off the 
five miles to the end of the lake, where Sils (5,895 feet) is situated. 
From here the road, which was excellent, skirted the Piz Pula- 
schin, and following the left bank of the Lake of Silvaplana, soon 
led to the place of that name (5,958 feet). 

Thence we ran to St. Moritz, soon after leaving which the 
road descended in a long curve through a shady wood. Luckily 
the descent was not over-rapid, or B—— might have had a bad 
accident. His brake. had not been in order for some time, and 
we were riding along merrily side by side, when suddenly the 
chain of his bicycle flew off, luckily without breaking, but leaving 
him, of course, no control over the working of the machine. We 
each caught hold of the other’s handle-bar, and, back-pedalling 
slowly, I brought the bicycles safely to a standstill, and we fitted 
on the chain without much difficulty. 

Now on through Celerina at a brisk pace, and, turning sharp 
to the right, we soon rode into Pontresina (5,915 feet), with the 
superb Roseg Glacier to the right. Here, after a twenty-five 
mile ride in the morning, we reached our resting-point, having 
ridden and walked our bicycles from Berne, roughly 260 miles. 
We remained here four nights, but as this narrative deals with 
the cycle ride, I shall refrain from describing our stay in the 
village, which we left very early the twelfth morning of our trip. 

A thick white mist hung over the valley, but directly the 
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sun’s rays began to make themselves felt it cleared off, and the 
result was a scorchingly hot day and one of the hardest rides we 
had. Retracing our steps towards Celerina we branched off to 
the right, and soon after struck Samaden, whence there is a fine 
spin along a perfectly straight road through Bevers to Ponte in 
the Engadine Valley, which is the beginning of the Albula Pass. 
From here (5,548 feet) we had to push our bicycles right to the 
summit (7,595 feet). 

We considered this the most bleak and dreary pass we 
traversed, for not a tree was to be seen; in fact, there was 
practically no vegetation. A 
flat piece of road at the top 
gave us a chance of a fair 
spin, and then began the 
long and tiring descent. After 
going about three miles, back- 
pedalling hard all the time 
(we dare not use the brakes 
except in emergency, as the 
rubber was completely worn 
out), we stopped to rest and re- 
fresh ourselves at the Weiss- 
enstein (6,660 feet). There 
we thought of a plan which 
effectually rid us of the jar 
and strain of back-pedalling 
for another twelve miles or 
so; and as the idea may be 
of use to other cyclists in like 
predicament, I give it for _ 
what it may be worth—at 
present it has not been BERNESE COSTUME 
patented. 

Purchasing for a few sous two logs of pinewood about four 
feet long and eight to ten inches thick, we drove a couple of long 
nails into each, to which we affixed nine feet of string. With 
these tow: lines attached to our saddles, the logs acted perfectly as 
drags some three yards behind the machines, and we were thus 
enabled to pedal along merrily, causing clouds of dust to rise in 
our wake, which of course did not affect us. This method of 
descending the long passes caused considerable amusement to the 
various parties coming up in carriages, but, strangely enough, 
several diligence horses seemed to object most strongly, which 
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brought forth from their drivers language not.altogether polite, 
as I concluded (we understood it not) from the fierce expres- 
sion on their faces. At the same time, we found it most saving 
to the legs, and made use of like logs twice afterwards in 
descending the Oberalp and Furka Passes. 

Still descending the Albula in long windings through some of | 
the grandest scenery we saw on our trip, we passed safely to 
Tiefenkasten (2,790 feet), where I punctured my tyre badly on a 
piece of sharp iron. This delayed us nearly two hours, but the 
third attempt to mend it succeeded, much to the delight of our 
audience and ourselves. 

Later on we started for Thusis by the Schyn Pass, and the 
construction of the superb roads in this pass, together with the 
magnificent and ever-changing scenery at each turn, could not 
fail to impress the most casual observer of the wonders of 
engineering skill and the beauties of nature. Some say the Via 
Mala is more picturesque, but we thought the Schyn road (which, 
by the way, was constructed in 1868 or 1869) could not be surpassed 
for beauty. The view is superb from the bridge across the 
Muttner Tobel, soon after which comes the end of the Pass Mal 
by way of cuttings, tunnels, and galleries of formidable masonry, 
and Thusis (2,450 feet) is reached. From Thusis to Bonaduz 
the road seemed most uninteresting, and at this latter place 
(2,145 feet) we remained the night, sleeping well after a hard 
ride of nearly fifty miles. 

One of the severest thunderstorms I have ever witnessed broke 
over Bonaduz early next morning, with rain in torrents, and at 
first we thought we should be obliged to remain at a very uncom- 
fortable inn all day; but during a break in the clouds, about 
eleven o’clock, we started, in waterproof capes, through liquid 
mud—a great contrast to the previous day's dusty, though enjoy- 
able, ride. However, we had not gone many miles before down 
came the rain again, and by the time we arrived at Versam, 
about six miles from Bonaduz, we were wet through—so put up 
there for three or four hours. Whilst our clothes were being 
dried we did our utmost to get some sort of a warm bath, but even 
a wash-tub was unobtainable, and ultimately this luxury was 
provided in an ordinary pig-bucket. The state of the room when 
we had finished our ablutions is best left to the imagination. 
Only fifteen miles had been accomplished that day when we 
stopped at the prettily situated Ilanz (2,345 feet). 

A glorious sunrise next morning in a cloudless sky came as a 
welcome change from the yesterday's soaking, and 5.30 a.m. found 
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us in the saddle following the Rhine up stream. Once through 
Truns and Somvix, we soon crossed the Russeiner Tobel, and rode 
into Disentis (3,773 feet). Just before entering this town a dog 
rushed at me as we were wheeling through a village, biting me 
in the calf, but luckily not breaking the skin. However, he 
managed to retain a nice pattern of my stocking, together with a 
severe thrashing. After this episode we carried small whips, 
which we found most effective in removing dogs, goats, and other 
animals from our path. 

From Disentis the road rises continually through Sedrun 
(4,587 feet) to Chiamut or Tschamut (5,380 feet), which is sup- 
posed to be the highest village in Europe where rye is grown, and 
there are very curious wooden constructions here for drying it, 
which remind one of huge towel-horses. After lunch and a halt 
we began to climb the Val Supalix to the summit of the Oberalp | 
Pass, where there is the usual mountain lake. This one, called the 
Oberalpsee (6,654 feet), is supposed to contain quantities of trout. 

It was snowing here for some time, but we had a nice flat 
road of two miles before descending (with logs) to Andermatt 


(4,738 ak Owing to the snowstorm and clouds, the superb 
view one should have in this descent was almost entirely lost. 
From Andermatt there is a perfect road along the Urseren Thal 
to Réalp (5,060 feet), where we arrived just in time to get shelter 
for the night before another thunderstorm broke over the valley. 
To-day’s ride, fifty miles exactly. 
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Although the fifteenth day’s ride consisted of over seventy 
miles and contained two passes (the Furka and the Grimsel), the 
weather had been so cooled by the previous evening’s thunder- 
storm that we arrived at its end about as fit as we could wish. 
Leaving Réalp in good time, we had exactly two and a half hours’ 
pushing up the Furka, and soon had a splendid view of the valley 
with the Oberalp Pass and Andermatt in the distance. It is 
over eight miles by the road to the summit of the Furka from 
Réalp, and by the time we arrived there, what with the pushing 
uphill and the rarity of the atmosphere at nearly 8,000 feet 
above sea-level, we were short of breath, and glad to have a 
second breakfast.! We now again saw the imposing Bernese Alps, 
with the Finsteraarhorn especially in evidence, and had a grand 
view of the Valais and Matterhorn. Fixing on our drags of 
wood, we began the descent of the Furka in long zigzags, and 
admired the immense Rhone Glacier with its deep blue masses 
of ice. 

The hotels at the base looked very tiny from the Galen Hutten 
(7,900 feet), but they gradually grew larger and larger as we neared 
the last of the windings, and rode triumphantly with our logs 
of wood up to the hotel door. After lunch we started on the 
newly built Grimsel road, over which, as we were told, we were 
the first cyclists to pass. As it is a new road, the gradients are 
very slight, and, except where it was not quite finished, we could 
ride almost the whole way. From the summit of the pass 
(7,103 feet), descending easily, and at a good pace on a perfect 
road that runs through huge slabs of dark green rock, we soon 
reached the Grimsel Hospice (6,160 feet), and ran on through the 
bleak and rocky valley, where one observes very little vegetation 
and absolutely no habitation but a couple of chalets for miles 
and miles, till we reached the Handegg Fall. A magnificent 
waterfall, or rather two waterfalls, descend into a yawning abyss 
of 250 feet amidst a cloud of spray, and remain unbroken more 
than half-way down. 

From here, on a perfectly smooth road, we descended without 
a break, or brake, to Im-hof (2,054 feet)—which remark I made 
at the time owing to a skidding wheel—and on remounting we 
ascended the Kirchet (2,313 feet), which is a mere wooded and 
shady hill, and soon found ourselves at Meiringen (1,968 feet), 
whence we start«d our last seventeen miles of the day to Inter- 
laken. Aboeut five miles out from Meiringen we met the Brinig 


' Here was the highest point reached on our ride. 
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Pass road, over which we had ridden about a fortnight previously, 
so there is no need to describe the rest of the run. 

We remained here and in the neighbourhood four nights, 
making sundry excursions on foot and on our bicycles. Besides 
climbing the Faulhorn, where we slept the night at the summit 
in order to see the sun rise (I suppose it did, although all that 
we saw was mist and cloud), we had also a couple of short 
rides to Grindelwald (twelve miles) to see the glaciers, and to 
Lauterbrunnen (about ten miles). 


Passinc Lac Noik HOTEL, FULL SPEED 


We finally left for Thun, but this time on the opposite side 
of the lake to that on which we had come. They seemed to 
have a predilection for mending the roads on this side, but, 
nevertheless, we had a good ride to that quaint old military town. 
From it we had a most fatiguing ride across country, as it were, 
along rough and narrow lanes through Blumenstein to Plaffeyen, 
where we arrived about 5 p.m. This was the first place where 
we could get anything eatable, and naturally we set to with a will. 
The part we had passed through is entirely without the range of 
tourists, and the peasants had evidently never seen such a thing 
as a bicycle in their lives, as, throwing down their scythes, 
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rakes, &c., they came rushing down to see us pass, gesticulating 
like so many lunatics, and talking some incomprehensible kind 
of guttural patois. 

From Plaffeyen, a steady ascent on a good road brought us 
to a sinall lake called Schwarze See (3,365 fect}, where we stayed 
with friends for two nights; and left it for the last day of our trip 
in splendid weather (since leaving Réalp we had had no rain at 
all). We rode at a grand pace along a perfect road back to 
Plaffeyen, where we branched off to the left, and, without dis- 
mounting, rode over the two large suspension bridges into Fri- 
bourg (2,100 feet), nineteen 
miles from Lac Noir, in 
exactly an hour and a 
quarter. Then, for the last 
time, we remounted, and 
rode by easy stages the 
remaining thirty-five miles. 
On leaving Fribourg we 
took a wrong turning, which 
made our ride three miles 
longer, and, passing through 
Avenches, we struck the 
Lac de Neuchatel, and soon 
arrived at our last destina- 
tion, Yverdon. We finished 
just outside the town with 
a bad puncture to B——’s 
back tyre, but as we had 
little farther to ride it was 
of no consequence. That 

STARTING ON THE LAST Day's RIDE” last day we covered fifty- 

four miles without having 
to push our bicycles at all, and so ended our three weeks’ 
ride of nearly 600 miles, with only three punctures to B——’s 
account and one to mine, and, I am glad to add, without any 
serious mishap of any sort. 

I can most conscientiously recommend such a ride as I have 
attempted to describe to any enthusiastic cyclists who do not 
mind hard work and roughing it considerably. In three weeks 
we went from Berne in the north to Lugano in the south, and 
from Pontresina, our most eastern point, to Yverdon, the western- 
most; and I think I may say it was the most enjoyable three 
weeks’ holiday I ever spent. Our knowledge of Italian and 
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German was limited to very scanty proportions, but with these 
smatterings and a fair knowledge of French, together with 
a good deal of pantomime, we got on admirably, and any little 
controversy came in the day’s work. 

We had good, strong, fairly heavy bicycles, hired in Switzer- 
land—a proceeding I do not recommend—carried a knapsack 
(which contained the necessities for travelling and a change 
of underclothing) across the handle-bar, and sent on our other 
luggage (which consisted of a Gladstone bag each) by post from 
Berne to Lucerne, thence to Pontresina, and lastly to Yverdon. 

With the cycling we combined several mountain climbs and 
walks, returning home to London as hard as nails and oe 
delighted with our trip. 
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THE ETHICS OF MODERN GUNNERY: 
THE OLD SCHOOL AND THE NEW 


BY ABEL CHAPMAN 


THE conditions and circumstances of British field-sports have so 
changed during the last thirty years that little short of a revolution 
has occurred within the short space of a generation. The main 
causes—such as changed agriculture, the introduction of the 
breechloader, and the modern multiplication of game—are well 
known, and do not here concern us. But it is perhaps worth 
passing remark that while in the case of pheasants and partridges 
the multiplication is purely artificial—the result of hand-rearing— 
in the case of grouse (which cannot be reared) the increase actually 
arises directly from the new and more deadly system of shooting 
them. Thus we have the apparent paradox that, the more grouse 
you kill (in reason), the more you may expect next year! 

It is not, however, with causes, but with effects, that I propose 
to deal. As with revolutions of other kinds, there remain behind 
sentiments and prepossessions which it is hardly desirable should 
be wholly absorbed in the new order; while details may require 
adjustment, and possibly small frictions deserve consideration. 

My impression—though it may not be correct—is, that till 
within the last dozen or fifteen years the pioneers of the ‘new 
school,’ that is, the inaugurators of the change from hunting to 
driving or walking-up, were content to enjoy their sport and say 
nothing about it, even when their systems were aspersed and 
ridiculed (as they often were) by indignant critics in the press. 
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No one seriously undertook to defend ‘driving’ on the new and 
larger scale, though the practice was the favourite butt of innu- 
merable scribes, whose scathing invective and transparent ignorance 
were laughable enough, and no doubt at that time commanded the 
popular ear. Some part of this sharpshooting was of the nature 
of that deep-set antipathy to all things new, merely as such; but 
the great bulk of the diatribes were penned by professional writers, 
who may be acquitted of any malice prepense, and who wrote in 
simple ignorance on a text which they knew would ‘take.’ To 
others it was clear that the old days of ‘ Ponto’ and the rest were 
gone, whatever might come to take their place. 

Years have passed, and no one now ventures to assail the new 
system or to air silly theories about hand-reared game, massacres, 
and so forth. The turning-point, I imagine, was the publication 
of the Badminton Shooting volumes, which first went boldly to 
the root of the disputed questions, with a moderation and an 
authority that carried conviction, even to those who refused to 
admit it. Nowadays we have quite a host of excellent books, all 
following on the same line, and preaching the new doctrine. But 
action and reaction are equal, and the pendulum is apt to swing 
too far. The pristine apathy which endured unfair attacks in 
silence, followed by an apologetic period, is rapidly giving place 
to a phase of active aggression. But surely some of the blows 
are aimed at the wrong men ? 

It is not unnatural that those who have long been subjected 
to abuse should, when they find themselves ‘ well-set,’ indulge in 
a little free hitting all round the wicket. But, with due deference, 
I would suggest that some discretion in placing the strokes would 
be prudent and advisable, or a catch in the ‘long-field’ may mar 
the fun. It is the old-fashioned sportsman who is now getting 
all the hard knocks; and this is hardly fair; for, apart altogether 
from his merits or demerits, he was not the original aggressor. 
The real offender, as we have seen, was the professional writer, 

who has long ago, in all probability, forgotten all about it, and 
the splendid scorn of his anathemas of a decade ago. He now is 
clearly beyond reach of metaphorical boot or blow, even were it 
ever possible to penetrate the armour of anonymity. While time 
and daily papers last there will never lack men ready to discourse 
at large on matters of which they know nothing, and quite capable 
of sandwiching an article on sport between two dealing with, 
say, foreign policy or fair trade, or other subjects with which, we 
may charitably presume, they are more conversant. 
But if the real transgressor be out of reach, that is no logical 
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reason to hit somebody else. I think it was an Irishman who, in 
answer to a charge of assault and battery, pleaded that, ‘ Sure, he 
never spake a wor’rd—so I sthruck him!’ In a recent article in 
this magazine, by one of the most brilliant of modern sportsmen, 
occurs a passage in which those who do not implicitly follow the 
fashion of the day are referred to generally as ‘ out-of-date pot- 
hunters.’ Now aman is not necessarily a pothunter because he 
is out of date, and if the old title of sportsman is not wide enough 
to cover both classes—the old and the new—(and admittedly 
modern tongues are lamentably weak in that connection), then 
surely it is the latter who should seek out some new nomenclature, 
since theirs is the novelty. Pothunter—it isn’t a nice word—is 
it fair? is it even logical? Might it not be plausibly argued that 
the ‘pot’ reasonably benefits more in a country where game so 
greatly abounds that there is a partridge under every third turnip, 
with the survivors of the hares and rabbits’ Act wedging them- 
selves into the intervals; where shooting rapid as file-firing 
demoralises the best retrievers of the day, than in the case of a 
single gunner hunting scarce game in a big country ? 

The pendulum swings too far. When, in an age to come, the 
inquiring New Zealander shall have unearthed the archives of 
the British Museum, he will gather from contemporary literature 
some curious and some rather false impressions of fin-de-siécle sport 
in this nineteenth century. He will learn that if a man wished 
to shoot over dogs-—say to make a young setter, or to enter his 
boys—he should possess a separate manor for the purpose ; a third 
would be required should he affect ‘walking-up’ his game; but 
in no case must the sacred precincts of the ‘driving-ground’ be 
invaded—that is, if he has any intention of afterwards assembling 
his most skilful friends behind butt or hedgerow. Let me here 
say that I feel it almost ungracious to criticise writings of which 
I have greatly enjoyed the perusal, and which, in many cases, 
form splendidly lucid and masterly expositions of the latest 
developments in up-to-date shooting. Still, it is possible to enjoy 
a book, even to agree with it, without endorsing all it contains or 
accepting its tenets as gospel. I will not be suspected of the 
desire, latent or overt, to discredit any branch of sport, for my 
tastes are thoroughly catholic in this connection. Would that 
opportunities were commensurate. But I do venture to assert 
that the tendency of modern sporting literature is to give a some- 
what one-sided picture. In cases where the sportsman’s main 
objects are—(1) To accumulate the maximum head of game on a 
given area, and (2) to secure the greatest possible proportion of 
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that game in a single day, or at most in two or three, then our 
latest authorities are unrivalled exponents, whether with pen or 
gun. But the point to which I take exception is, that these 
writers make it appear that this is the only form of modern sport, 
to the prejudice of other and older systems. 

There exist geographical obstacles to the general application 
of the thesis impugned. The British Islands are of fixed and 
limited area. There is no space for each of us to own a first-class 
sporting manor—much less three—in a crack game-county, unless 
our boundaries were largely extended, say by filling in the Irish 
Channel—subject, of course, to the sanction of the United States. 
There are financial considerations which might be thought to 
have some bearing ; but these I pass over as quite too sordid for 
the serene atmosphere that breathes o’er Badmintonia. I submit, 
nevertheless, that a man constrained to work his ‘ tenth-time- 
over’ on some small, rough beat, is not necessarily a pothunter, 
nor inferior in sportsmanship to the most brilliant of modern 
meteors. 

The modern style has developed marksmanship and manual 
skill in gunnery to a degree that is well-nigh incredible. It has 
produced the finest shots the world has ever seen, men whose 
performances compare with the best of two decades back, as Grace 
compares with some cricket hero of a village-green. Some 
recorded feats with the gun remind one rather of legerdemain 
than of former ideals. They are marvellous, even in view of 
the enormous practice by which alone they have been rendered 
possible. 

But I will hark back to my text, and repeat the opinion that 
marksmanship, however brilliant, is not the sole element in sport— 
that the best shot is not ipso facto the best sportsman. There 
are other constituents of co-equal importance, and, in the true 
interests of sport, these should never be ignored, much less 
derided. 

First, I would put in a word for my dear old friend, the 
hunting-dog. In modern shooting-fields he has no place, and one 
hardly needs to read between the lines to see that even the 
retriever must shortly be superseded by something more 
mechanical. Will the entire disappearance of the dog be a matter 
for congratulation? It must, of course, be frankly admitted that 
the value of the dog decreases in inverse ratio with the increase 
of game. On ground where, say, a hundred brace can be secured 
by one gun in a day there is no scope for the hunting-dog fully to 
develop his powers. He will be seen to best advantage where ~ 
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ten, twenty, or perhaps thirty, brace represent the maximum 
possible result. Again, I doubt whether, even in the palmy days 
of ‘ Ponto,’ more than a moderate proportion of sportsmen ever 
quite appreciated the dog at its full value, or realised the best 
possible results from their canine auxiliaries. That higher 
standard would demand as a condition precedent a measure of 
living sympathy and of mutual confidence between man and 
beast that is certainly not universal, and perhaps almost rare. 
These things are questions of degree ; and individual aptitude, be 
it added, varies as much between dog and dog as between man 
and man, I have known a man who, though he habitually shot 
over dogs, talked dog and thought dog, yet could never induce his 
own dogs to hunt for him unless accompanied by the keeper! My 
own case (with apologies for citing it) is the reverse; for I have 
seldom owned a dog—never for long—that would look at a keeper 
while I was there, even though months might have elapsed since 
my last visit. Now, without some degree of that mutual sympathy 
and interdependence it is impossible that the science of dog- 
hunting can be appreciated, or the full beauties and efficacy of 
canine powers and instincts be realised and enjoyed. And it 
seems incredible that anyone who has so enjoyed it should ever 
absolutely abandon dogs for ‘incoming shooting’ alone, though 
it were the best in the land. 

Is the disappearance of the hunting-dog a subject for congratu- 
lation? I think not, and believe that even the extreme enthusiasts 
of the new school, on mature reflection, will hardly disagree. 
The present generation is old enough to have matriculated in the 
old school, and most up-to-date writers are careful to insist on the 
fact, even though they no longer profess any sympathy with its 
systems; while their writings, in some cases, seem to show that, 
however carefully they may have mastered the art in bygone days, 
they retain but little recollection of its practice now. Much that 
of late has been written about dogs and dog-hunting is very 
inaccurate, very ignorant, and displays, moreover, a regrettable 
spice of prejudice. The art of shooting game to dogs is not one 
of those-things that can be acquired (like a new pair of guns) ina 
day, nor does a man necessarily understand even its rudiments 
merely in virtue of the fact that as a boy he used, perhaps twenty 
years ago, to shoot partridge over pointers in September. That 
there is an art in the making and working of sporting-dogs it 
seems almost absurd to have to assert while the fact remains 
attested by such books as Colonel Hutchinson’s and many more ; 
amongst them specially to be mentioned an anonymous work, 
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‘The Scientific Education of Dogs for the Gun,’ by H. H. (1890). 
But it often appears convenient nowadays to overlook or ignore 
the fact, and some recent writings are no whit less extravagant or 
more ludicrous than the worst of the silly effusions (in the opposite 
sense) of the later ’seventies. 

While accepting without the slightest reserve the authority 
of our modern writers on sport in everything that appertains to 
the latest style and to ‘driving’ on the larger scale, yet I venture 
absolutely to disagree with them and to reject their dicta when 
they seek to deal with other questions, such as that of the hunt- 
ing-dog. None, I trust, will find offence in my thus expressing 
straight what I feel, and I dare say many another has felt, in this 
connection. In the ‘ Fur and Feather Series,’ it is admitted that, 
while ‘we have infinitely more game, we have infinitely worse 
dogs.’ The one fact is the natural result of the other, and was 
- bound to follow, as is now being dimly perceived, and as will 
presently be clearly seen. Meanwhile it is proposed as a remedy 
to institute a ‘ dog-man,’ or official whose function it would be to 
make dogs for others. (I dislike the word ‘break.’) Well, there 
would obviously be no great sympathy or mutual confidence here 
between dog and man, and, personally, I do not hesitate to class 
the suggestion as utterly impracticable as regards the hunting-dog. 
Something mechanical would, perhaps, be more in harmony with 
the surroundings. Could the powers of electricity or of galvanism 
not be applied to the capture of cripples, or animal magnetism to 
retrieving ? Mr. Edison might help. In the same volumes the 
sportsman is recommended to hasten up to his points as fast as he 
can go—even by running. I can quite believe that, with steady 
dogs, the plan, for a chance day, might possibly increase the bag. 
But, in my humble opinion, it is eminently calculated to ruin the 
staunchest of setters in rather less than a week. 

Another protest. It has become customary to write of men 
who shoot to dogs in quite contemptuous terms. The natural 
inference from many such screeds would be, that ‘ dogging’ is con- 
fined to mobbing stray pheasants in hedgerows or blowing game 
to smithereens in covert. Again, the hunting-shooter is generally 
referred to as ‘pottering about after an old dog.’ But why 
pottering? And again, why old? All dogs are not old. They 
are not born old; and as to ‘pottering’ dogs, I personally will 
have none of them. I would as soon shoot over a ferret or a 
guinea-pig as over a pottering dog in a big country. 

No; the dog to my mind is the resolute, tearing two-year old, 
with free shoulders and swinging stride, who covers the hill like a 
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racehorse—the sort that sends the modern keeper’s heart into his 
mouth, and paralyses his five wits for fear that ‘the brute’ will 
run up all his swarming game. No danger of that, though game 
be thick as leaves in Vallombrosa. Our ideal may be a bit head- 
strong. That is not necessarily a drawback, since it simply means 
that he knows—or thinks he .knows—as much as you do; and 
very likely he is right. The man has not mastered his métier who 
is too proud to learn from a dog. For choice give me a second- 
year setter that in his first season ran regular riot, snapped at 
the young grey-fowl, barked at grouse, and ran ‘fur’ as far as he 
could see. There you have material that may be worth the 
making—or it may not. I guarantee nothing. You will have to 
judge for yourself, since nowadays nine keepers out of ten hardly 
know a dog from a dingo. Why should they? It is no longer 
an integral part of their profession. Most of them have ceased 
to take any pride in their dogs ; they scarce recollect the remedies 
for red mange, much less how to breed, select, and ‘make’ a dog 
for the gun. A dozen years ago this subject inspired me to indite 
a paper which I recollect ‘The Field’ at that time thought 
worthy of the dignity of a leading article. In it I deprecated the 
treatment of dogs as mere mechanical automata. But dogs have 
been largely so treated, and continue in that parlous state; with 
the dual result that the bulk of the rising generation know 
practically nothing of a form of sport which is no whit inferior to 
anything that modern ingenuity and wealth have invented, or ever 
will invent, while the extinction of one of the finest and most 
sporting breeds of dogs is seriously menaced. 

I will mention asingle instance. Quite recently an old friend, 
whose name stands high in the shooting-world, came to spend a 
week with me. This was in October. Adjoining the moor lay 
some large fields—anything from 20 to 100 acres apiece—all rough 
grass and fern, likely enough holding for a chance covey of hill- 
partridge or a few scattered young blackcocks. Each of these in 
turn was worked by a speedy setter within a few minutes, while 
we stood smoking a matutinal pipe by the gateway. My friend 
remained silent till it was over; then he frankly told me he had 
never before seen dog-work of the kind, nor realised its possibility. 
This is my excuse for mentioning what would otherwise have been 
regarded as but an everyday incident in sport. To have hunted 
out those fields with the ‘pottering dog’ of the scribes would 
have occupied hours, and left no time that day to reach the moors 
beyond. Yet I would gladly lay 5 to 2 that not a covey, not even 
two scattered birds, were left behind. 
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Now I have had my say, and will pull up sharp. I trust I 
have not, in the heat of argument, written one unfair word; and 
I trust also that the BADMINTON, which has already done one 
good service in exploding popular fallacies, will assist in eradicat- 
ing, ere germination takes place, what threatens to be a new and 
equally silly crop of errors. 
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STAG AND CHAMOIS HUNTING IN AUSTRIA 


BY COUNT SCHLICK 


COMMENTING upon a recent article of mine, the Field says: ‘It 
will be seen that one need not travel out of Europe to obtain 
sport of a trying, arduous nature.’ This remark is very @ propos 
of sport in Austria. English sportsmen who travel annually to 
the Scottish Highlands to follow the stag, do so under very 
different conditions from those that obtain here. No luxurious 
shooting-box fitted with every modern convenience, and probably 
inhabited by an aristocratic house-party. No driving comfortably 
to the scene of action, no spick and span glory of heather-coloured 
tweeds. Here our quarters are in some very rural ‘ Gasthaus,’ or 
inn, where the fare is of the roughest and the surroundings the 
rudest. We must go far from the track of man in the shape of 
roads if we wish to reach a good ground, and our dress is such a 
one as is only found upon your stage in operettas, if it is ever seen 
at all in your country. Those who can afford it raise for them- 
selves a log hut or two in the mountain forests, in the midst of the 
shooting ground, by far the most comfortable method. Last autumn 
I built a very pretty little box of mountain pines on my ground 
in Carinthia, where I and my party spent a very pleasant time 
during the rutting season. The men had not finished their work 
during our stay, and lived in huts made of boughs, Indian fashion. 
It was very curious when returning of a night to see the glow of 
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their camp fires, shining through the forest, and to hear them 
singing their quaint old peasant songs as they cook their food. 

We have many grievous difficulties to contend against in follow- 
ing our sport in this country. Owing to the radical spirit among 
the peasantry, such a form of sport as fox-hunting with hounds is 
out of the question, as our legislature, in which there is a consider- 
able democratic element, gives the peasant power to charge a certain 
fixed sum for every hoof-point which he can find upon his land. 
But, strange to say, we can follow the hounds in Bohemia, which 
is the most agricultural province of Austria. The same demo- 
cratic tendency that gives the peasant the best of the situation in 
such chases as fox-hunting also considerably handicaps the shoot- 
ing sportsman in his relations with the peasantry, and the law is 
becoming still harder upon sportsmen here as time goes on. But 
the greatest evil we have to meet is the poacher. In England 
your poacher is generally the black sheep of the village, some 
social pariah, who is shunned by his neighbours, and probably 
unable to earn an honest living owing to his black record. Con- 
sequently he poaches to prevent himself from starving, and if he 
is a successful poacher I am given to understand that it is very 
likely he will receive an offer from some gentleman to join his 
keepers’ staff—a policy which I most strongly deprecate. But 
here the poacher is no starving vagabond. He is probably a — 
sleek, well-to-do peasant farmer, and he poaches my stags and 
my chamois for pure sport. What does it matter to him that I 
hire his land for the use of my game? He does not see why he 
should not enjoy what I have grown for my own pleasure, and 
paid heavily for ; and should one of my huntsmen catch him in 
the act the chances are ten to one that the poacher will shoot 
the huntsman on sight. ‘The reason for this is that our jager or 
huntsmen, although paid privately by us, are sworn into the State 
service, and possess such powers as a constable with you. This 
is an excellent method for preserving game and preventing 
poaching. 

Affrays with poachers are of constant occurrence with us, and 
very awful some of them are. It would appear as if the poacher, 
when bent on his illegal pleasure, ceased to be a man and became 
a devil, judging by the fiendish atrocities which have been com- 
mitted upon jager by superior numbers of poachers. In my 
possession are forty-eight rifles which my jager have taken from 
- poachers caught red-handed, and the stories connected with them 
would fill a volume. With one little, antiquated-looking weapon 
one of my jiéger was murdered—shot on sight by a poacher who 
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was a comrade of his, and who knew quite well that the man he 
shot was his friend. On the night after the murder he kept 
watch over the corpse of his victim in a lonely ‘ Gasthaus,’ to avoid 
suspicion, probably. What cheerful hours he must have spent 
before the morning light relieved him! The crime was eventually 
brought home to him ; he was sentenced to death, but re-sentenced 
to penal servitude for life, and died in the Graz prison after seven 
years’ imprisonment. An even worse case happened in Bohemia, 
where two jager, father and son, were overpowered by a gang of 
poachers, suspended head downwards from the branch of a tree, 
and a huge fire lighted underneath them. The son died, and 
after three days of agony the father escaped. In revenge he 
secretly shot the murderers one by one. 

Our jiger are as fine a body ‘of men as are connected with 
sport in any country. Brave, skilful, and inured to all forms of 
hardship, they are invaluable to their masters and a credit to the 
land that produces them. As I have said, their dress is a very 
quaint one, but it is also very appropriate for the work—a green 
hat, ornamented with the ‘ beard’ of the chamois or a feather of 
the capercailzie ; a coat of strong, dark-green cloth, and many 
pockets, with buttons of stag’s horn; short breeches, scarcely 
reaching the knee, made of chamois hide, and tastefully orna- 
mented; green stockings and huge mountain boots complete the 
dress. The jaiger prefers his knees bare, as it aids him in 
climbing ; in consequence, his skin there becomes tanned to 
russet hue, and more honourably scarred than the faces of our 
students. They carry a long, horn-handled hunting-knife bayonet- 
-wise on the left side, for despatching and gralloching, called by 
us a Hirsch-fanger, or ‘stag-despatcher.’ This knife also comes 
handy for clearing away branches or brushwood when necessary. » 
On his back, suspended by shoulder-straps, he carries a stout 
canvas bag, called a buckel-sack, capable of holding food, schnapps, 
cartridges, rope, and all such necessaries. 

The jager here have a very quaint old custom, which, as it 
generally strikes strangers who visit us, I shall mention here. 
When the sportsman has shot a stag—or a chamois, as the case 
may be—the jiger breaks off a sprig of pine from a neighbouring 
tree. This sprig must not be cut with the knife, but broken off 
with the hand. The jiger then smears the pine sprig in the 
blood of the wound, doing so in the form of the cross. Then, 
making a salver of the crown of his hat, he presents the sprig 
with the Grandein, or dental trophies, to the gentleman, bowing 
very low, and wishing him ‘ Waidmansheil,’ or ‘ hunter’s fortune.’ 
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This pine sprig is called the Bruch, and is a highly prized trophy 
of the chase. The sportsman puts it in the band of his hat on 
returning from shooting, so that one can see instantly if he has 
been successful or not. 

Sportsmen in this country hunt the stag in four different 
ways, and similar methods are resorted to for the chamois and 
roebuck. These four ways are called by us the Anstand, the 
Pirsch, the Rigeln, and the Treibjagd, and the jager have to pass 
an éxamination before receiving their licences to show that they 
are thoroughly conversant with all four plans, and with other 


PRESENTING THE ‘ BRUCH' 


matters, such as forest and wood lore, that pertain to the hunts- 
man’s craft. 

The Anstand, or ‘ waiting’ method, consists in the huntsman 
discovering what part of the Wechsel, or feeding-ground, the 
stag is frequenting at morning or evening. The sportsman then 
conceals himself, probably with a screen of boughs, and waits 
patiently for the appearance of the quarry. But this lacks 
interest, inasmuch as it is devoid of the true sport of first having 
to find your game and then outwit him by superior caution. 
The second, or Pirsch, is the one generally in vogue, and consists 
in stalking the quarry. The approximate whereabouts of the 
stag is easily discovered in the rutting season—here from Sep- 
tember 25 to October 15—by his roaring. The methods which 
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we call Rigeln and Treiljagd both consist in driving the game 
towards the sportsman. The former is used when the game 
are in a small or confined piece of cover, and the driving is done 
very quietly, without dogs, the deer being startled by gently 
snapping twigs. The Treibjagd is used when the game are in 
& very extensive ground, and as many drivers, dogs, and as much 
noise are employed as possible. In the roebuck’s rutting season 
the jager can imitate the cry of the female, and consequently 
draw the buck towards them, by means of a little instrument 
called the Rehruf. They can also make the cry with a beech 
leaf, and for this reason the time when the roebuck answers this 
cry—early in August—is called the Blattzeit, or ‘leafy time.’ In 
the stag’s rutting season the jiger carry an ordinary lamp-glass 
in a strong cylindrical leather case, and with this simple instru- 
ment they can so successfully imitate the roaring of a stag as to 
draw others to them, eager for a fight in the cause of love. 

It is many years now since, as a young lieutenant of dragoons, 
I shot my first stag at a driving party on my brother's estate 
in Carinthia, and after close upon twenty years of the sport I 
may safely consider myself an old hand. In that time I have 
shot over 130 stags, to say nothing of a great number of hinds, 
sufficient to improve the look of my walls. My ‘century’ was 
shot in a gorge on the borders of Carinthia and Styria on 
October 10, 1892—a red-letter day in my career as a sportsman. 

The sport of stag-stalking, as anybody who has undertaken it 
knows, requires great powers of endurance and perseverance on 
the part of the sportsman, and of unflagging zeal on the part of 
the jager, but it surely brings its own reward. The breakfast 
some hours before the dawn, followed by a quiet smoke; the 
silent climbing of the mountain forest path, perhaps lantern in 
hand ; the gradual stealing away of the shadows of the night, 
and the glory of the autumn morning slowly breaking over the 
sky; the last twinkling of the stars and the waning of the 
crescent moon; and then, as one reaches the top, the morn 
breaking over the eternal Alps. And what panoramas spread 
before one on all sides! Range after range, peak after peak, 
glowing with the rosy glow of morning. As one treads the 
heather on such hills, the huntsman’s health coursing through 
one’s veins, rifle across one’s arms, and the roaring of the forest 
king in one’s ears, it comes to us that life is good. 

But if following the stag is work requiring powers of en- 
durance, following the chamois is much more so. This mar- 
vellous little animal prefers the highest Alps, keeping to the 
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topmost heights in summer, and only descending to lower ground 
when compelled to by want of food in the deepest snows of 
winter. Chamois shooting is with us the sport of princes, from 
our Kaiser down, and well it may be, as it demanas no small 
share of all the qualities requisite in a true sportsman. I have 
some forty trophies of this animal, but that is nothing to the 
trophies of his Majesty the Emperor, who on one memorable 
day—August 31, 1871—shot twenty-seven chamois, of which 
eighteen were bucks! That was in Eisenerz, in Upper Styria. 
The chamois is nearly always hunted by being gently driven, 
but without dogs. Stalking can only be accomplished successfully 


THE SILENT CLIMBING OF THE MOUNTAIN FOREST PATH 


in summer, and even then is very difficult work. There is a great 
difference in hunting the stag and chamois, owing to the differ- 
ence in their individual habits. The stag is always on the move, 
stopping only to feed, and will cover a great tract of land in one 
day. When he pauses, however, he remains fairly quiet, and 
offers a reasonable target if one can get within range. The 
chambis, on the contrary, although he may keep for several days 
to an area of ground equal to that of an average garden, is 
always on the move, taking little quick jumps between his 
nibblings, and never still for two minutes consecutively. This 


naturally increases his chances of safety, and lessens the sports- 
man’s chances of success. 
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My last trip among the chamois on my ground among the 
high Alps in Salzburg was made early in December, in company 
with a friend. The snow was knee-deep in the valleys, and up 
to one’s middle on the higher ground, which made the work both 
difficult and dangerous. A mistake on the part of the jiger, or a 
false step, might prove fatal in the more dangerous places, but 
the men know every inch of the ground. The greatest source of 
uneasiness is the wind, which rises suddenly in the deep moun- 
tain gorges, and causes sudden avalanches, called by us Lavinen. 
With such fury will the wind and snow whirl around one that 
the only chance of safety is to throw oneself face downwards on 
the ground, to avoid being hurled over some precipice or blown 
bodily down the mountain-side. On such expeditions it is neces- 
sary to wear heavy climbing-irons upon the feet, with strong, 
sharp spikes to grip the ice; and the Berg-stock, or mountain 
stick, must be of proved strength, with a strong iron spike in the 
end, for this item of the equipment is as necessary and in- 
dispensable as one’s own legs. To give an example of the sport 
for the benefit of those who have not experienced the pleasures 
of a chamois hunt, I will give a brief description of our most 
interesting day on my last trip. 

We rose at half-past five, and made a hearty breakfast, cooked 
by an innkeeper’s frau, whom we had brought up from the valleys. 
Then came the important operation of equipping ourselves for the 
day, an operation of which not one item must ever be forgotten 
without inconvenience or disappointment. Cartridges must be 
strapped round one’s waist, and a few dispersed in the pockets for 
the sake of despatch if necessary ; the pocket flask filled with the 
huntsman’s drink par excellence, a kind of schnapps called 
slivovitz; the lunch, consisting of sausage, bread, and an apple, 
packed in the buckel-sack; pipe, tobacco, and matches must all 
be in their places; fur coat, snow-boots, and a coil of rope in the 
buckel-sack of the trager, the two former for sitting in, the latter 
in case of accidents. Thus equipped, with our jiger carrying the 
rifles, our feet iron-shod, and our mountain-stick in hand, we 
started climbing in the light of the snow, following the run of a 
wild deep gorge, while the drivers, with their alarm pistols in 
hand, took a different route. The driving was so conducted and 
carried out that the chamois must come down the gorge we were 
ascending. My companion was posted where they would take to 
the inaccessible rocks at his side, and there I left him, sitting 
behind a snow hummock with his express across his knees, each 
of us wishing the other ‘ Waidmansheil!’ When I had posted 
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myself higher up, I lunched, and the time dragged slowly on. 
The awful stillness of the Alps around was only broken occasion- 
ally by the report of one of the drivers’ pistols, which echoed and 
rumbled away among the rocks on the opposite heights, like 
artillery reports or the roar of a falling avalanche. 


THEY CAME BUCKING ALONG TOWARDS MK 


The waiting came to an end at last, and there they came, a 
long line of little dark objects, bucking along down towards me, 
and pausing now and then in their curious, inquisitive manner. 
Waiting till they were close enough, I dropped two bucks with 
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two cartridges, and then the chase swept down to my companion. 
A pause. Bang! bang! ... bang! When I and the men de- 
scended to him we found that with his three shots he had had 
similar good luck to mine, dropping two capital bucks, one an 
exceptionally fine head. The actual shooting had only lasted 
about five minutes, and in that time we had four trophies. Such 
is an example of the sport. I may mention that it is very difficult 
to pick out the bucks from a herd, as the only difference consists 
in the horns being set a little wider apart in the buck than in the 
Geis. 

Should any English sportsman who may read these notes be 
induced to come and give the chamois a trial, I shall not regret 
having written them, and wish him, whoever and whatever he 
may be, hcartily and sincerely, ‘Waidmansheil ! ’ 
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BY CUTHBERT BRADLEY 


Sport rules our seasons, and we take as naturally to polo, shoot- 
ing, and hunting when they come round as we do to spring 
chickens, peaches, partridges, or plum pudding. The moment 
Melton Spinney is a mass of blackthorn bloom, thoughts begin 
to wander from fox-hunting to the green swards of Hurlingham 
and Ranelagh, which at once become the scenes of action. The 
first waltz over the boards of a well-polished floor before the ball- 
room fills is always the most inviting, and no wonder the wealth 
of fresh verdure and elastic turf tempts poloists to start the 
ball rolling or ever hounds have hopped on to their benches for 
the summer. Perhaps Mr. Tattersall may be said to feel the 
polo pulse when he opens the season with sales of ponies at 
Albert Gate, finding out the depth of the pocket and the public 
demand for the petits chevaur. Directly the month of April 
is well established, and the equine race are getting their 
coats, we find the sale lists of the horse repositories full 
of ponies, and then we know that the polo fever is spreading. 
Signs are not wanting that in the provinces, polo each successive 
season takes firmer root and a stronger hold on public favour. A 
very few years ago the name of the game was hardly known 
away from its various centres; now it is a household word, and 
finds aspirants in remote corners of our rural sporting districts. 
With so many provincial and Continental clubs springing up on 
all sides, ponies that can pass the standard of polo height and 
know the rudiments of the game meet with a ready sale. Polo 
has done for the pony what racing did for his bigger brother ; for 
he has undergone considerable improvement during the present 
century, through the infusion of thoroughbred blood. 
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In the reign of George III. we are told every man wore a pig- 
tail and every pony a crupper, and our forefathers were compelled 
to have this appendage to the saddle, for the ostensible reason 
_ that, if they did not, owing to the straightness of the animal’s 
shoulders, they would be seated between his ears. Till quite 


BANIEL, AN EGYPTIAN BARB 


recently ponies were the perquisites of old ladies and little 
children, and pony panniers became very popular in 1866 after a 
charming photograph appeared of H.R.H. the Princess of Wales 
at Abergeldie, taking the infant princess out for an airing. 

It was in 1870 that some officers of the 10th Hussars quartered 
at Aldershot originated the idea of playing polo on their return 
from service in India. Ever since then ponies have gone up in 
public estimation, and care, with attention to their breeding, has 
enlarged their sphere of usefulness, given them good looks, and 
trebled their value. Fashion has marked the pony for her 
favourite, and we meet him now in the drive, the Row, the hunting 
field, or the polo ground, and as often as not, by his good looks, 
manners, and nippiness he is hard to beat, whatever the game may 
be. Those who have witnessed the fair scene on Hurlingham’s 
polo lawns, which is the Elysium of pony-flesh, holding as it does 
the same position that Newmarket does to the racing world, can 
appreciate the leading position he holds, and so ably fills, in the 
world of sport and pastime. The ponies of all nations are pressed 
into the service of polo ; for we find that, besides the breeds of our 
own islands, there are high-caste Arabs, Barbs, Egyptians, Indian 
country-breds, and Americans who all have their respective merits. 
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Peeans of praise might be sung about pony-flesh without exhaust- 
ing the subject, and to-day he has to thank his polo friends for 
the high position he takes in the equine world. Although he isa 
product of the nineteenth century, the possibility of getting a polo 
pony true to a type is an interesting and still unsolved problem of 
breeding. Last season polo ponies averaged the prices of hunters, 
and more changed hands at high figures than in any previous year. 
At the Messrs. Peat sale, eleven ponies averaged 235 guineas, and 
of these the famous Dynamite, a thoroughbred bay, made the 
highest price on record, 460 guineas, being purchased by Mr. Willy 
H. Walker, the owner of this year’s Grand National winner. 
Amongst others of the same team, Nimble made 400 guineas, Gay 
Lad 360 guineas, Sister Sue 310 guineas, the total of the sale 
being 2,575 guineas. The crowd at Albert Gate on that memor- 
able Monday before Derby Day, when these ponies were sold, was 
large and representative of the best known exponents of the game, 


WRERER- ON DYNAMITE 


men who knew what a polo pony ought to be; they came 
anxious to buy not only the make and shape of a well-chosen stud, 
but to get the rare training which the Messrs. Peat always gave to 
their ponies. If these ponies had been hurriedly hustled into a 
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game, or frightened or worried into vice, they would not have 
been so eagerly sought after ; for many animals no worse are sold 
every day for only a fraction of the sums which these made. 
Those entering to the game should lay to heart these substantial 
facts ; for the ordinary player is always in a hurry with his train- 
ing, and he often spoils and almost always takes from the possible 
perfection of hisnew mount. Golden precepts and practical hints 
are laid down in the writings of the late Mr. J. Moray Brown, 
the high-priest of polo, who did so much to establish the success 
and popularity of the game, putting it on a footing it had never 
before attained. We also note Mr. E. D. Miller’s new book, 
‘ Modern Polo,’ which should be studied and digested by all those 
who are entering the lists this season, for it is the outcome of 
much experience. 

‘Education of every description, if it is to bear weight, must 
be gradual, and cramming is neither good for man nor beast,’ are 
the words of Mr. J. Moray Brown, 
which come most acceptable on the 
eve of another polo season, when all is 
activity in the pony world. Education 
must not be done by harsh means or 
you will connect the game with punish- 
ment in your pony’s mind. Here is 
the great master’s receipt for breaking 
a pony to stick and ball, so as to make 
him enjoy the sport just as much as 
his rider :—‘ Have a couple of sticks 

BROKEN By Kinpness to ° 2U2g up in his loose box, and place a 
Tue Sree ball in his manger. If you watch him 

you will probably note that he will 

sniff at them, push them about with his nose, and play with 
them ; in fact, they will eventually become to him as toys, and 
he will disconnect them with all ideas of harm. When you 
go into his box to give him an apple or a carrot, take a stick 
with you, let him see it in your hand, and move it about in front 
of his head ; repeat this when you get on his back, swinging the 
stick on each side of his head until he takes no notice of it. Then 
begin to hit the ball off his back.’ This may be done with great 
success ; and another good idea is to throw a soft white indiarubber 
ball, the size of a polo ball, at ponies when in a grass field. They 
become so accustomed to it, and will not shy away from it when 
they find that it does not hurt them. A player who has been 
amusing himself all the winter by training young ponies used to 
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send them every market day into the neighbouring town and 
make his men ride them gently about amongst the crowd, so that 
they got accustomed to meeting objects, always a trying ordeal 
for novices. The old market women little imagined that they 
were being used as substitutes for high-class ponies in a game; 
and the idea answered admirably, for shy ponies gradually learned — 
confidence before being asked to take their part in the mélée of 
a tight game. 

The condition of the ground is a matter of the greatest 
importance for the enjoyment of the game, besides the safety of 
men and ponies being dependent on it. Years ago, before artificial 


- RIDE HIM OFF! 


watering appliances were ever thought of, the destruction to ponies’ 
feet and legs was very severe; now the management of the 
grounds at Hurlingham and Ranelagh has been reduced to a 
science, and no matter what the weather may be treating us to, 
it rides as springy as a good ballroom floor, and plays as true as 
a billiard table. The Hurlingham players have to thank the 
management and experience of Captain Walter Smythe, who has 
grown grey in the service of polo; whilst at Ranelagh the ‘ two 
new brooms,’ Mr. E. D. Miller and Lord Ava, have grounds which 
are second to none. In leoking through the programme of polo 
events we find every promise of a most interesting season’s play. 
Hurlingham Club opened on May 4 by playing a team repre- 
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sentative of Buenos Ayres, and ends the season with a tournament 
of foreign teams in which France, Spain, Argentine, and America 
have already notified their intention to enter the lists. Before 
the time closes for entries to be made; it may be hoped that 
Asia, Africa, and India will all send teams, for polo flourishes all 
over the globe. The Inter-regimental Tournament is fixed to com- 
mence Monday, June 29, and is always productive of the most 
interesting play in the season’s programme. The occasion of the 
Military Cup at Hurlingham is perhaps the only one on which 
the aristocratic gallery breaks forth into cheering. Party spirit 
rules high, though it is that feeling which animates a school 
or college when pitted against one another on the playing field. 
The large crowd of onlookers catch something of the esprit de 
corps that exists amongst the members of a regimental team, and 
follow every stroke and turn of the game with the keenest 
interest. For the soldier’s tournament of 1895 there were eleven 
entries, and the 13th Hussars and the 9th Lancers shared the 
favouritism for the cup. After a very keenly contested tournament, 
the 13th Hussars proved the winners for the second year in suc- 
cession, and it is interesting to note in these days, when one hears 
so much of the extravagant prices given for polo ponies, that, of 
the eight ponies played, five out of the team cost 45/. apiece. In 
Captain Maclaren the regiment possesses one of the acknowledged 
best ‘backs’ in England, besides being an exceptional ‘ coach,’ as 
the discipline and combination of the team show, and this is 
where their strength lies. The presentation of the large gold 
cup, valued at 70/., to the winning regimental team by his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge was one of the last acts of the 
retiring Commander-in-Ohief. Next in importance is the play 
for the County Cup Tournament, which commences on Tuesday, 
July 14. Last year the hard ground and the General Election 
robbed the tournament of much interest, and prevented several 
strong teams—Edinburgh and Liverpool—from contesting. The 
cup was eventually won by the Rugby team, playing Mr. E. D. 
and G. Miller, the Earl of Shrewsbury, and Captain D. Daly. 
Glancing through the attractive Ranelagh programme, it is 
found that they wisely started their season with a handicap 
tournament, a system of play much to be commended, encourag- 
ing and bringing out as it does young players. The future of 
polo depends on the new infusions of blood each season, quite 
as much as a foxhound kennel does, for there are few who play 
the dashing game after the meridian of life has been crossed. 
The soldiers and the foreign teams are also well provided for, in 
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addition to the side shows, such as gymkhana, coaching competi- _ 
tions, horse and pony shows, which have proved such attractive 
features at Ranelagh during the last two seasons when the late 
Mr. J. Moray Brown and the Rev. T. F. Dale had the manage- 
ment. 

As soon as the bell sounds its summons to the playing fields 
at Hurlingham, we look to see who answers the muster roll. A 
variety of causes shuffle the figures on the board as each season 
comes round: a few have joined the great majority, others have 
married wives and cannot come, influenza in the pocket is the 


excuse for a third, Anno Domini some of the rest. A ready 
welcome awaits the new faces who come to fill up the gaps in 
the ranks made by departed favourites, although old friends, 
whether players or ponies, have a warm corner in our heart. The 
majority of the names most familiar on the polo field are equally 
familiar with hounds. Perhaps the best known player of to-day 
amongst a nestor of shining lights is the Earl of Harrington, 
the popular Master of the South Notts Hounds. Beginning to 
play at Malta in 1875, no one as a patron of polo ranks higher 
than Lord Harrington. Not content to be only an ardent votary 


of the game, he has done almost more than anyone to further the 
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interests of provincial and county polo, by encouraging the breeds 
of ponies, so that Derbyshire forms one of the most important 
centres of the game. No one understands better how to handle 
and make a hunter or a polo pony than does Lord Harrington, 
who has owned some of the very best during his long career in 
the saddle. Formerly his lordship used to play No. 1 in the game; 
but a serious fracture of the left shoulder compelled him latterly 
to take the position of No. 3 and back, in both of which places 


THE EARL OF HARRINGTON ON HIS ARAB, UMPIRE 


he is a tower of strength to his side, for he rides and hits hard 
and has an intimate tactical knowledge of the game. All through 
the season, from May to the end of July, Lord Harrington is a 
prominent figure amongst those who play at Hurlingham, enjoying 
the game he loves so well, besides inspiring a rising generation 
of players with his keenness and knowledge. After considering 
the prospects of the polo season, 1896, from many points of view, 
it is evident the game is going ahead, and will flourish wherever 
sportsmen are to be found. 
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AMUSEMENTS UNDER COVER 


BY WILLIAM PIGOTT 


I supPosE that everyone, at one time or another, has experienced 
that most insipid of all things, a game of cards which is played 
for love. The word ‘love’ in this sense is perhaps not a happy 
one, for in my experience such a game is more often productive 


of acrimony. It is an astonishment to me that one is able to 
extract an emotion of any kind from so barren a source. For I 
conceive that, without being accused of a spirit of gambling, one 
may express the opinion that ‘nap’ at threepence a dozen is a 
pleasanter game than ‘ nap’ which is only limited by the length 
of the counter bag. Yet one of the sexes is able, incom- 
prehensible as it may appear, to find, upon occasion, material in 
the latter for much bitterness and backbiting. The game chosen 
is not so often ‘nap’ as one which used to be-called ‘ Pope 
Joan,’ but which is now played in a slightly altered form under 
the name of ‘ Newmarket.’ In ‘ Pope Joan’ there was placed in 
the centre of the table a circular board provided with cavities for 
counters, and one was required after each deal to ‘dress the 
board.’ The most valuable card that a player could hold was the 
ten of diamonds. A person who possessed the ten of diamonds 
could afford to regard with equanimity those who had merely 
kings and aces, inasmuch as he was exempted from distributing 
any of his red and white discs at the conclusion of the round. 

In ‘ Newmarket’ the circular board is replaced by four cards 
from another pack, which require to be similarly ‘dressed.’ 
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Both games proceed upon much the same lines. One says: 
‘Nine of hearts and that’s a stop, eight of clubs and that’s a 
stop.’ This useful flow is then interrupted by a lady across the 
table : ‘I beg your pardon, nine of clubs. That seems like a stop. 
Five of spades.’ A pause. ‘Is that a stop also?’ ‘Six of 
spades,’ says a gentleman who was thinking of something else. 
‘Seven of spades,’ comes at once from the original lady, ‘and 
that’s a stop, two of hearts and that’s a stop, queen of clubs and 
I’m out.’ She looks round with a bland smile, and everyone 
seeks to explain his particular misfortune. ‘And all the time I 
had the queen of hearts!’ says one. ‘Just look what J had!’ 
cries another. Little notice is taken of these exclamations, the 
cards are re-dealt, and the same procedure is again gone through. 
Surely it is a blessed thing to be able to rear amusement on so 
arid a soil. 

When the game which is played for love takes the form of 
‘nap,’ there never fails to be present a gentleman who can only 
fix his attention on the cards by ‘declaring’ every time. He 
does so without regard to the nature of his hand, and thereby 
establishes for himself a reputation for intrepid daring. He 
usually finds it convenient to keep the counter box by his side ; 
thus obviating the necessity for continually rising from his seat. 
The wealth which he takes from the common stock passes, as a 
rule, into the possession of a lady, who never ventures to declare 
more than three, and only that when she holds ace, king, queen. 
She glances over her pile of many coloured discs with conscious 
pride, and would not for the world follow the example of her 
neighbour—who makes patterns of her counters —because that is 
unlucky. 

Indubitably, you cannot play ‘nap’ with any enjoyment 
without a stake, neither ‘loo’ nor ‘solo whist.’ They are 
none of them sound enough games. If you desire to test the — 
value of a game, you cannot have a better criterion than this: 
Is a stake a sine qué non? The lasting popularity of cricket is a 


. splendid example. It is played for itself. So it has continued 


for generations, and seems likely to ‘ go on for ever.’ The history 
of games in the past makes this a certainty, that those which are 
merely a carriage for gambling will, sooner or later, die, but the 
others will endure. Of the indoor games there are only three 
which are so intrinsically good that they require no outside 
incentive to enjoyment. They are whist, chess, and billiards. 
That I have included the last may perhaps be a matter for 
surprise. It has come to be connected with drinking and 
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gambling, and has got thereby into somewhat ill odour. Never- 
theless, it is perfectly sound, and there is no excuse for the man 
who plays it for a stake. It is a thousand pities that so good a 
game should have become corroded by vices in which it has no 
part. In this respect it shows conclusively its superiority over 
any variety of the game of ‘pool.’ To play ‘pool’ for nothing 
would certainly be a wearisome task. 

I fear, however, that there is one indictment which may with 
some justice be brought against billiards. It appears to share 
with fishing the distinction of offering to mankind the greatest 
inducement to mendacity. So well is this known that it has 
come to be tacitly understood, when a man relates his past 
achievements, that a certain amount of discount must be placed 
on his remarks. This method, however, seems likely to defeat 
its own ends; for the narrator, being aware of the custom, not 
infrequently allows for the discount before arranging his state- 
ment. If the hearers make a corresponding further deduction, 
and that also is provided against, it seems probable that before 
long the whole system will collapse through mathematical 
difficulties. Everyone is asked from time to time what has been 
his highest break, and no one was ever known, I think—or at 
any rate conclusively proved—to have answered the question 
with absolute accuracy. As a rule, a man adds to the figure in 
the proportion in which a lady usually feels justified in detracting 
from her age. I do not believe the man breathes who, having 
once made forty-five, can resist the temptation of declaring 
afterwards that his greatest break is fifty. Mendacity in 
connection with billiards also takes another form. It occurs when 
an occasional devotee of the game is asked to become an 
opponent. ‘I will do my best,’ he invariably answers, ‘but I 
haven’t had a cue in my hand for five years.’ Sometimes a 
man who has become unusually hardened will make the time as 
much as ten years; rarely it falls as low as one. Others, who 
are fond of variety, will alter the figure from time to time. It is 
all a question of habit. 

On the other hand, in a billiard room you generally find a 
man at his best. If there are winning shots at one end of a cue, 
there are usually plenty of witticisms at the other. I was an 
interested spectator once at a game which was played in a country 
hotel. One of the players was short and fat, with ginger beard 
and whiskers, whom I always think of as ‘Tommy,’ because 
that is what his friend called him. ‘Tommy’ was not a brilliant 
exponent of the game, which was perhaps the reason that they 
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decided to test their capabilities no further than fifty. Even this 
was a longer score than the marking board was prepared to do 
duty for, since, after a promising beginning, it brought its figures 
to a premature close at twenty-five. Seeing this, ‘Tommy’s’ 
opponent explained to him in some detail how he was to proceed 
when his score should have exceeded that number. It was kind 
of him, and so ‘Tommy’ thought, although at the time he had 
only succeeded in notching seven. ‘I fear,’ he remarked modestly, 
‘I shall never see twenty-five.’ It was an obvious opening. ‘Not 
again,’ said his companion drily. I was sorry for ‘Tommy,’ 
because, after all, he could not have been much over forty. He 
had a distressing habit—which is not an uncommon one among 
inferior players—of bringing up his cue with a jerk at the end of 
a stroke, thereby threatening ‘destruction to the green shades 
which covered the gas jets. The fourth time he did so was the 
worst of all, and there was such a rattling about the chandelier 
that it seemed a marvel it did not altogether collapse upon the 
table. His adversary, who had watched these achievements with 
growing concern, thought that a timely quotation might put a 
period to his exploits. ‘It seems to me,’ he said, ‘that “the 
shades of night are falling fast.” ’ 

Of the other two games which I have declared to be too good 
for gambling, I will say something first about whist. I mean, of 
course, whist proper. I am aware that a game is played under 
that name, at which the topics of the day and the tittle-tattle of 
the neighbourhood are pleasantly discussed, and which proceeds 
something in this fashion: ‘Spades led? Thank you. And so, 
you see, she has never got a husband at all. Whose king is that ? 
Your king, partner? Of course I don’t know that he proposed 
to her, I only——. What do you say? Oh, I beg your pardon, 
I thought hearts were trumps.’ That, no doubt, is an agreeable 
occupation, and so, I suppose, in its way is an afternoon tea party. 
At present, however, we are concerned with whist, and it will 
probably be said at the outset that my argument falls to the 
ground, inasmuch as it is almost invariably played with pecuniary 
points. Such a system is unnecessary, I reply, because the game 
is good enough without, and it is a pity, as being likely to enhance 
the intolerance with which some players—I hope not many— 
treat their partners. Among the worst trials which a man may 
be called upon to undergo is to be deputed to play whist with an 
intolerant partner. It is not that he descends to vulgar abuse, or 
even to open correction ; such proceeding would not be permitted. 
It is the covert sneer, the sarcastic reinark, the ‘I thought I gave 
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clubs,’ sometimes spoken, but often insinuated by a raising of the 
eyebrows and a pursing of the lips, as is always the remainder of 
the sentence—‘ but I must be mistaken; I must have led hearts, 
since you have returned that suit.’ The bitterness comes from 
the fact that the person who thought he gave clubs is generally 
a young man and, save in his own estimation, invariably an 
incapable player. 

Occasions there are, I am free to admit, when- the provocation 
is very great. I knew an old man, kind, bland, courteous, in 
every way a charming old man, and one who would have been 
very content to play whist forever. His failing was an inordinate 
affection for trumps. He stored them carefully and gloated over 
them. You might lead up to his void suit until you were weary, 
but you would never induce him to part with his precious trumps 
while he held another piece of pasteboard. At the end of the 
round he would drop his sixes and sevens beneath his partner’s 
honours merrily enough, and afterwards look up with a smile, as 
though expecting approbation from the fact that he had held so 
many. Almost, in such case, might one have been excused even 
for thinking that one had given clubs. 

But of all indoor games, [ suppose it is generally conceded 
that the greatest is chess. I may take it, I think, that no one 
will desire to break a lance with me when I assert that chess 
does not readily lend itself to gambling. The most inveterate 
gamester would turn against the tedium of the thing. Having 
laid his money upon one of two masters, his hair would become 
grey in the endeavour to decide from the moves whether he were 
likely to be richer or poorer at the end of the match. For a man 
may know the rules, and be able to handle a game moderately 
well, and yet be at a loss to determine whether Dr. Lasker or 
Mr. Pillsbury holds an advantage, until one of them amazes him 
by resigning. Therein lies the greatness of the game. The 
master mind has foreseen the certainty of catastrophe at some 
future stage and in some particular manner, of which not even 
the possibility had presented itself to the ordinary observer. 
Indubitably, chess is too firmly fixed on a basis of intrinsic worth 
to be in danger from the gambler. You may play for your cup of 
coffee or your shilling at Simpson’s Divan, but you will never 
degrade it, like some games, to the level of pitch and toss. It 
would be as easy to imagine Euclid offering long odds to his wife 
against her crossing the pons asinorwm, or even against her 


following the complicated process by which he achieved that feat 
himself. 
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Still, I would not be thought to advance the proposition that 
chess is entirely free from reproach. I have suggested already 
that billiards yields only to fishing as an inducement to mendacity ; 
I now have the temerity to add, in regard to chess, that no game, 
save croquet, so readily stirs up animosity. We shall doubtless 
all be prepared to yield the palm in this respect to croquet, for I 
suppose the man is not born—I say nothing, of course, of the 
woman—who can see his ball ruthlessly knocked to the far end of 
the lawn and fail to look forward with pleasant exhilaration to 
the coming of his next turn. People used to flirt over croquet: 
they now get angry over it. I don’t know that chess ever offered 
a particularly useful field for love-making—though Ferdinand 
and Miranda, it is true, did what little they might—but it certainly 
raises the choler most efficaciously. Even in the case of the 
Shakespearean lovers, if we examine the matter closely, it was not 
all honey. ‘Sweet lord,’ said Miranda, indignantly, ‘you play 
me false.’ ‘No, my dearest love,’ said Ferdinand, lamely—he 
was obviously hard put to it for an excuse—‘I would not for the 
world.’ A man has a poor case, surely, when he meets a serious 
charge of that kind with a simple denial. 

But we have not to deal with such base measures as that of 
which this ancient was apparently guilty. The ordinary game 
fairly played is sufficient to ruffle the equanimity of the modern 
player. When the tide has once strongly turned against you, it 
is the hopelessness of trying to stem it, it is the long drawn out 
triumph of your adversary, the necessity to go on struggling 
against the all but certainty of ultimate defeat—it is this that 
galls. There is something unspeakably irritating in the easy 
complacent manner an opponent—having left you in a position 
admitting of no escape—will drop comfortably back in his chair, 
look carelessly round in a way to invite spectators, light his pipe, 
and fall to observing the flies upon the ceiling. And then there 
is that sigh—that soft and low, but very deep sigh—by which he 
subtly contrives to convey that—though he endeavours to emulate 
Job, and with praiseworthy and really remarkable success—still 
there are limits even with him. If you can observe those signs 
of smug satisfaction, if you can listen to that stifled sigh, and can 
find your heart overflowing with brotherly love for your adversary, 
then, I say, you deserve to have lived upon a better earth. 

The position is aggravated by the fact that under no circum- 
stances must you give way to irritation, especially when it is 
remembered how simple a matter it is to turn the chess-board 
into an earthquake. But if you wish to do this, you must find 
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some other ostensible cause. I have known a man with the 
worst of a game get up a political argument in order to furnish 
himself with a reasonable excuse for losing his temper and up- 
setting the board. You see, a man may forgiveably, and even 
justifiably in the eyes of his supporters, show a little effervescence 
on a question of politics; but he is outside the pale if he gets 
angry over chess. 

Sometimes, indeed, a player is tried beyond the ordinary lot. 
I remember watching a game between two young men in a public 
chess room. They seemed neither of them of exceptionable 
calibre, but they played doggedly on without remark. Finally, 
one of them was mated. He stared at the position for some 
time, as a man will, then grunted, and rose to put on his hat and 
coat. His opponent watched him apparently with surprise. 
‘ Are you going?’ he remarked. ‘ Yes, I think so,’ said the other. 
‘But,’ observed the victor mildly, ‘er—won’t you stay and finish 
the game?’ We have most of us heard of the worthy pugilist, 
who, having been reduced to pulp by his antagonist, required to 
know who had won; but the hero of the occasion who remains 
sublimely ignorant of the fact of his victory is, I hope, a novelty. 
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OF A FLINTLOCK AND ITS OWNER 


BY NEIL WYNN WILLIAMS 


Basa Spiro is a believer in that form of sport which fills the 
pot. As a Grecian peasant he does not care a nibble of his 
finger-nail for a rare bird unless it be an edible one. When he 
sees a Frank bringing down some bird worthy of a case in a 
museum, he thinks that the Frank (like all Franks) is made of 
gold, and a terribly wasteful fellow. ‘Bah!’ he ejaculates in 
astonishment, as he shakes his powder-flask to himself and 
makes sure that the precious grains are all there. 

Yet he is a very keen spcrtsman is Baba of Eubcea, with 
some sixty and five years of expcrience to bring him up to date. 
The essence of his keenness lies in a determination to kill the 
bird of his desire ; and, however volatile he may be in politics, his 
worst enemy cannot say of him that he is a ‘ muff’ after a wild 
boar, or a ‘weakling’ when confronted with an uphill stalk over 
the mountains and far away. As to a foreigner’s sneer, when he 
‘ pots’ a bird sitting, he does not care a little bit for that! Why 
should he when he has killed yet another to his bag ? 

He is a fine old man is Baba Spiro, though he does not own 
a breechloader and has not heard of Piccadilly. When he 
shoots he shoots in a white petticoat that has been fathered or 
mothered by local sartorial talent. Whereby it is not insinuated 
that he has not an immaculate and Sunday go-to-meeting ditto ; 
but only that he finds his ordinary and workaday one good 
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SPIRO IS AFOOT, WITH HIS LONG GUN RESTING ON HIS SHOULDER 
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enough for the combination of work, politics, and sport that he . 
calls life: Holding these views, he does not trouble his head 
about a grease or a blood stain upon his capacious petticoat; but 
firmly ties his black garters to his white-hosed legs, cocks his fez 
at the right angle, allows his blue jacket to fly loose, and calls 
himself a Roman and a sportsman, which he is. 

Baba Spiro is a gentleman of the old school in his courteous 
and dignified bearing. He himself holds no opinion upon the 
subject ; but can it be possible that his ‘ polish’ is born of the 
guns and knives around him? It may be so; anyway, he too 
carries a gun and a knife, and from these he scarcely ever parts. 
This gun of his has shot faithfully for his father and grandfather 
before him. It is a flintlock, and its old-world ‘action’ puts you 
in mind of feudal times; but the word of Spiro must be taken for 
it—the gun is not several hundred years old. To describe it is no 
easy task, it is such a brazen piece. It has a brass-bound stock, 
whose butt has been liberally cut away to receive the shoulder. 
This portion of it bears a strong resemblance to an earwig’s 
nippers. For a barrel it has a long brass-clamped pipe of metal, 
whose big bore and powder-burning capacity are no more 
amenable to decimal measurement than is an English duck gun. 
As to its lock, flint, and pan, it requires a Grecian peasant or an 
authority on armour to understand their sequence of click, snap, 
flash. Yet it shoots straight when it rests against the right 
shoulder, and will carry a small hailstorm of shot. 

Such is the hereditary weapon of the Grecian peasant. With 
this he shoots where his fancy leads him, asking permission of 
no man, but ready, if called upon so to do, to produce his ‘ permit 
to carry arms.’ Now, of the game that falls to this gun in 
Euboea, there is none more numerous in its season than the 
woodcock. In November, December, January, and February 
this bird gives a large ‘at home,’ at which the peasant appears as 
the uninvited guest. Here is the word-picture of the open-air 
féte, when Baba first invites himself to it, in the month of 
November and in the island of Eubcea. 

The rising sun is clearing the grey mountains of the night 
gloom, and staining them with a pink blush of colour. There is 
a freshness in the air, born of the early hour ; there is a growing 
tide of light sweeping over the fields to the green forest, that 
climbs with the hills towards the brightening azure of the heavens. 
Spiro is afoot, with his long gun resting upon his shoulder. He 
has left the last cottage of a straggling village behind him, and is 
now following the bold curves and spurs of the forest just where 
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it meets the level fields of a rich-soiled valley. This forest is of 
stone pine and fir; its trees have sufficient branch-room to assume 
a bosky growth, and to admit the free passage of light and air. 
It has a cheerful aspect, and in the morning sunshine it offers no 
suggestion of the woodland melancholy born of a foliage-filtered 
light. Spiro tramps on into a muddy field, dotted with the 
withered stalks of a gathered crop of maize. The ground grows 
more boggy under his feet, and there comes rippling towards him 
out of the forest a sparkling stream. The noise that he makes 
in approaching this brook disturbs into flight a thirsty carrion 
crow, which, causing disgust, flies sulkily away to the neighbour- 
ing mountain. Spiro turns sharply to his left, and follows the 
stream for a hundred paces or so. With a quick movement he 
brings his gun to the ‘ready,’ and- just in time, for within the 
next four or five paces he puts up a kotyufos or blackbird. An 
easy shot, but a very pleasant one, for Spiro is of the opinion that 
a blackbird cooked with eggs is a dish of merit, and worth any 
man’s powder and shot. He does not grudge the trouble of re- 
loading, and by the time his wooden ramrod has done its work he 
feels pounds happier. ‘EHmpros!’ (forward!) he mutters to him- 
self as he quits the stream and begins to climb the forest-clad 
hill nearest to him. Through an undergrowth of ilex, arbutus, 
and woody heather, he forces his way upwards. A rotten bough 
snaps with a loud detonation beneath his impatient feet ; it startles 
him, and he fires wildly at a woodcock as it leaves a fir with a 
bold flight. If he had but waited it would have been his, for the 
woodcock’s decisive flight is not of long duration; it zigzags at 
another fir, and offers to him a cheap bargain of feathers and 
long bill. As it is, he must fumble again with shot and powder 
flasks, while he watches with eager eye woodcock after woodcock 
making tracks for the higher forest. A pretty sight, but a painful 
one; and he longs, in spite of his blackbird, for the mottled 


plumage of chestnut and amber brown, black, ashy grey, buff and 


glistening white. 

Seconds fly away from the present to the past, and Spiro is 
ready again, and climbing upwards. But this time his progress 
is slower, for the undergrowth is more dense. The arbutus and 
the ilex reach above his head, so he follows a sheep track on its 
roundabout course. Very soon he quits this for yet another 
equally erratic, and similarly garnished with strips of dirty wool 
torn from hungry bellies in search of the young and succulent 
shoot. The forest becomes permeated with a network of these 
paths: it is easy for him, by taking advantage of here a one and 
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there a one, to keep to his upward course. He does so, and is 
rewarded by seeing woodcock, though out of range, flying betwixt 
the tree trunks on his right and left. A little further, and a 
sudden choice of many birds is offered to him—which shall it be? 
Ah! that one. Good! he has shot it below the wing, and it 
comes hurtling to his feet, with a fleshy thump that brightens his 
eye like a tumbler of raki on a hot day. He picks it up. The 
cock’s great eyes are glazing fast—they will hunt no more by 
night. It is as it should be, thinks Spiro to himself. He reloads, 
and continues the game of hide-and-seek with renewed ardour. 
He will not tire of it till the evening shadows creep out to spoil 
the sport, when he will return to his village with a full bag and a 
thirsty throat. 

Such is a peasant’s ‘shoot’ in Euboea. Of other game that 
falls to his gun, there is the woodcock’s cousin, Jack Snipe; there 
is the quail in April and May, and again at the end of summer; 
there is the red-legged partridge in September and October; and 
last, but not least, there is the wild boar (or is it strayed pig ?) 
that in the winter-time, when the white snows lie deep upon the 
mountains, comes down for a good ‘long drink’ at the village 
stream. Piggy’s trouble is Baba’s opportunity, who, wishful to 
show him every attention, is upon such occasions sometimes 
tempted to lay aside the brass-bound gun for the military rifle 
and persuasive bullet. 

Of birds of prey Baba will shoot the eagle, for he bears him 
an evergreen grudge on account of his lambs; and sometimes a 
hawk (be his family what it may) when it flutters his dovecote. 
But of the vulture he takes no notice, nor of the many bright- 
feathered birds that flit voiceless over Eubcean field and forest. 
He makes an exception, however, in favour of the gold-streaked 
siko pouli (fig-bird), that, nourished upon ripe figs, falls to his 
crafty gun so often as it comes within range upon a luscious 
robbery bent. 

At the hare Baba Spiro shoots straight, and also at the fox— 
when the fox will let him do so. 
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SPORTING PRINTS 


BY HEDLEY PEEK 


No. VI. 


Havine dealt with some of the earliest prints on stag-hunting, 
boar-hunting, and what may be called the curiosities of the 
chase, it will be well now to turn our attention to a more serious 
subject — the various chases recognised in Britain during the 
seventeenth century. 

The boar had by this time become extinct; foxes were no 
longer treated with such contemptuous expressions as may be 
found in Turbervile, who, coupling them with ‘the badger and 
suchlike vermin,’ devotes a few pages to a very unsportsmanlike 
method of training terriers to kill them underground. 

About the end of the sixteenth century a great change took 
place in the hunting world, and as an illustrated text nothing can 
be better than those engravings on the subject which are to be 
found in that much-prized book, the ‘Gentlemen’s Recreation,’ 
the first edition of which was published in 1686. In fact, so im- 
portant are the illustrations throughout this work that it will be 
necessary to devote at least one article entirely to them. 

Richard Blome, whose name appears on the title-page as 
author of this massive volume, was a publisher, and, unless 
history has greatly maligned him, one of the very worst examples 
that we can find of those who adopted this much-abused pro- 
fession. Had he lived two hundred and fifty years later, the 
Authors’ Society, headed by its titled master, might have gained 
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no little recreation in hunting him down. He seems to have 
grown wealthy by a system of employing authors and artists 
without even the formality of a stamped agreement, and of 
sweating them unmercifully, robbing his victims not only of their 
fair wage, but of whatsoever fame might attach to the labours 
they accomplished. 

The writer, however, who was entrusted with the hunting 


portion of the: book in question appears to have been his match 
in diplomacy, and, probably knowing that his master was too 
ignorant to detect him, he hit upon the following not altogether 
original idea. Having written a puffing introduction, in which 
all the earlier works on his subject are abused, he then, to save 
further trouble, copied from such works word for word. Now 
and again, it is true, we notice some slight change in expression 
to meet modern requirements—as, for instance, when writing of 
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the hart at bay, he changes the words, ‘it is a thing easie ynough 
to kill him with your sword,’ to ‘put a bullet into him from a 
rifle.’ These. amendments or additions may often be detected 
through the faulty grammar to be found in them. This barefaced 
cribbing goes on through the whole of the portion devoted to stag- 
hunting, and, as we find there absolutely nothing that is new, it 
will be unnecessary to refer to this part of the work, the subject 


having already been dealt with at some length in the second article, 
when Turbervile was reviewed. 

When, however, our author came to fox-hunting, he was 
reluctantly obliged to become more or less original, and, unfor- 
tunately, he knew absolutely nothing about the subject. I am 
quite aware that in making this sweeping assertion I lay myself 
open to attack. Has not this work been quoted and re-quoted as 
a classic on fox-hunting in every book, magazine, and paper for 
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over two hundred years? A little careful attention will, never- 
theless, prove that my statement is correct. 

The writer begins well. ‘I shall,’ he says, ‘in a brief, clear 
method give you a modern account of fox-hunting as it is at this 
day used.’ Then, apparently, he referred as before to Turbervile 
and other early works, but to his surprise could find nothing on 
the subject in any way corresponding to the illustrations which 
he had before him, and which it was his business to elucidate. 


™ 


His literary authorities spoke of a terrier as the proper animal 
to be employed. The illustrations showed him something quite 
different ; so he worked it this way: ‘ Such terriers that are bred 
out of the beagle and the mastiff prove good.’ A few lines further 
down we are told to send this remarkable cross, when about twelve 
months old, ‘two or three at a time into a fox-earth,’ and then the 
writer gently slides off into a quotation from Turbervile upon 
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drawing a badger. But this would not do for long, as it ob- 
viously had no connection with the pictures, which represent 
men on horseback ; so, in despair, he seems to have adopted the 
following way out of his difficulty. He copied a bit out of stag- 
hunting and then a bit out of fox- or badger-baiting, and the 
result is comical in the extreme. 

It will not be necessary for me to multiply examples; anyone 
acquainted with the earlier works will be able to piece the entire 


The Death of the Hart’ 


chapter together for himself after the manner of a child’s puzzle. 
and the occupation will prove fairly amusing on a dull day. 
There are, however, three often-quoted statements made, which 
will be seen to be misleading when reference is made to their source. 

Firstly, that relays of hounds were used for fox-hunting. 
This seems very improbable, and in the original only refers to 
stag-hunting or to fox-hunting on foot. 
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Secondly, that greyhounds were used for coursing foxes. This 
passage comes indirectly from an Italian work, and has no 
reference to British sport. 

Thirdly, we are warned not to reward the pack with the dead 
fox, ‘as being not good for them.’ This is taken from a transla- 
tion by Turbervile which runs thus : ‘ When he (the fox) is dead 
you shall hang him up on ye end of a strong picked staffe, then 


make the hounds reward with such things as you can get, for ye 
flesh of a fox they will not eate it.’ But this is in reference to 
coursing in Italy with greyhounds, and has nothing whatever to 
do with the genuine fox-hound, who must have been far more 
delicate and fanciful then than now, if he would not break up 
his prey, or having done so, found it disagree with him. 

But what is lacking in the text may, fortunately, be discovered 
in the pictures. They were probably all designed by F. Barlow, 
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a Lincolnshire man, who was born about 1626 and died in 1702. 
He was an artist who not only understood his subject, but was a 
painstaking and truthful draughtsman. If his perspective and 
anatomy are rather shaky, we can at least understand what he 
wishes to show us, and we know that his details are fairly correct. 

The first thing that strikes our attention in looking at these 
pictures after studying the earlier work, is the improved stamp of 
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horse. The cart-horse has been still more melted down by un- 
natural selection and by the recent introduction of Arab blood. 
It now more nearly resembles Shakespeare’s hunter: 
Round hooft, short joynted, fetlocks shag, and long, 
Broad breast, full eye, small head, and nostrill wide, 
High crest, short eares, straight legs, and passing strong, 
Thin mane, thicke taile, broad buttock, tender hide. 
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The riders were not only able to get over the ground fairly 
quickly, but also, if they so wished it, to take their mounts over 
formidable obstacles. In illustration No. 3 we see the first 
example of a horse endeavouring to climb a six-barred gate. It 
does not look very safe, but we must remember that the artist, 
as well as the hunter, had at this time no precedent to follow, 
and the former may not have done the latter justice. Even the 
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artists of to-day seem unable to get the correct action, judging by 
the contortions displayed to the more observant eye of the camera. 
In turning to the pack we notice that its elements are no 
longer mixed as heretofore, though it differed considerably from 
the modern example. The hounds had far more of what we 
should now call the bloodhound strain in them, and resemble 
those described by Theseus in ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ 
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My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 

So flew’d, so sanded; and their heads are hung 
With eares that sweepe away the morning dew; 
Crooke kneed, and dew-lapt like Thessalian Buls; 
Slow in pursuit, but match’d in mouth like bels, 
Each under each. 


These illustrations also show us for the first time the long 
straight horn which came into fashion about this date, though it 
was not in general use until some years later. Each horseman 
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carried one of these musical instruments tucked in his belt under 
the left arm, and whenever the huntsman blew the required measure 
the rest of the party were expected to join in. The various calls 
were well known by every member of the hunt, and the music is 
printed in this work as well as in Turbervile, both being copies 
from the French. 

It will be noticed that in all the prints referring to stag- 
hunting the trees are in full leaf, but that the foliage is wanting 
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in the fox-hunting ones. There is little doubt that the fox 
was only hunted when the hart was out of season; by this means 
and by the help of the hare our ancestors kept the sport going all 
the year round. 

Want of space will prevent me from dealing with harriers this 
month, but I propose to devote my next article to the subject ; for 
during the seventeenth century the hare was much respected as 
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a beast of chase, Blome being the first authority who did not give 
it precedence over the fox. 
The order of hunting is thus given by a writer of the sixteenth 
century : No, no, the minds of men, 
Which will be vainly bent, 
Must have their change of venery 
As first the hare in Lent, 
The hart in Sommers heat, 
And the poore fox in cold. 
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Hunting the fox above ground, as it was called, to distinguish 
it from fox-baiting with terriers, was undoubtedly very little prac- 
tised in England before the close of the seventeenth century, though 
it was a favourite sport in France. I am not acquainted with a 
single English work on the subject which I have been unable to 
trace to this foreign source, while the references to fox-hunting 
to be found in verse before this time are meagre in the extreme. 


It must also be remembered that the word ‘hunting,’ and sometimes 
even the word ‘ venery,’ may refer to any kind of destruction, such 
as baiting or snaring with iron traps, so that it is difficult to know 
from a short reference to which method the writer is referring. 
These illustrations are, therefore, the more valuable, as they 
give us practically the first information we have on the subject. 
From them and from those executed a few years later, which will 
be reproduced in due course, we may gather that the fox was 
hunted much as he is at the present day; that the hounds used 
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were either of the same breed as those employed for stag-hunting, 
or they were a cross between these and the badger-hound or 
beagle. The sport, however, differed considerably in various parts 
of the country. In some places the fox was always sought in its 
earth, and killed on the spot if possible, the chase only taking 
place if it escaped. In other parts the earths were stopped during 
the night, the hounds being placed on the scent at sunrise, 
when the fox, having returned from his nightly visit to the farm- 
yard, and finding his own front door closed, would be looking 
about for a temporary lodging in the deserted family mansion of. 
some neighbouring badger. The great number of badgers then to 
be found in England made the digging business an important 
part of the work, for the fox would go to ground when pressed in 
any forsaken earth. 

As these holes were often among the roots of trees or under 
rocks, three or four terriers accompanied the pack on all occasions, 
while the only relays that I am inclined to believe were used in 
fox-hunting were the relays of picks and spades which it was 
customary to place about at convenient stations in case of need. 

In many parts of England the hounds were only rewarded now 
and again, for the fat and several parts of the fox were much 
prized for their medicinal qualities. The universal and wide- 
spread belief in fox’s fat asa most valuable ointment has caused 
me to look upon the statement with some respect. Scientists 
have of late years so frequently corroborated the truth of many of 
these so-called superstitions that it might be wise to give such 
beliefs more attention than they are apt to receive at present. 

It is important to bear in mind that during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries all meets of hounds took place as soon 
as it was light; an announcement for eleven o’clock being a 
degenerate custom which has grown up of recent years, and is 
responsible for many of our bloated and unsatisfactory fields and 


_for not a few disappointing days. 


There are some masters of hounds still left who are not de- 
pendent on subscribers, and who prefer a small field of the right 
sort to a mob of the mixed element. If they would go back to 
the ways of their ancestors and have their fixtures for eight sharp, 
they would draw the keen huntsmen to them and drive away that 
curse of all true sport, the dilettante idler, who, loving his comfort 
first, his appearance second, and the hounds not at all, takes his 
fashionable exercise in the way which interferes as little with 
his own and as much with his companions’ pleasure as possible. 
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NOTES 


BY ‘RAPIER’ 


Waar I said last month about the difficulty of discussing 
races and runners far in advance was speedily exemplified. I 
wrote about Regret, inspired by a friend who had just been to 
Kingsclere to see some gallops, but before the trial from which 
the son of Sheen and Farewell emerged ingloriously ; and by the 
time these Notes are in my readers’ hands very much may have 
happened. If the ground keeps hard, for instance, the hopes of 
St. Frusquin’s friends may not improbably be dashed. More, too, 
will be known of Regret’s chances for the great event which will 
be close at hand when this number is published. John Porter 
was neither very despondent nor very sanguine when I saw him 
at Newmarket. ‘It may not be as bad as you think,’ he replied 
to my expression of condolence over the result of the now famous 
Kingsclere trial —the first: I expect there will have been a second 
by this time. But it may not be out of date, whatever happens, 
to mention just exactly what the excellent trainer has thought of 
Regret all along. The colt has never been esteemed a wonder, 
and after he had won the Houghton Stakes last October, John 
Porter observed to the Duke of Westminster: ‘I am sorry your 
Grace ran him, for he has lost the 7 lb. maiden allowance that 
would have been very useful to him in some of his engagements 
next year.’ The Duke, however, entertained such a high opinion 
of the horse that he considered this immaterial. 
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One of the most amazing things I ever saw I came across 
not long since in the Bedford Cottage Stable at Newmarket. 
Whilst I was going round to see the horses, it happened that 
Mr. Loeffler, the ‘ horse dentist’ as he is called—but, indeed, he 
is a vast deal more than this—was operating on and examining 
some of the animals, amongst others a chestnut mare that had 
lately arrived from Ireland, whom Loeffler saw for the first time. 
Her head collar was taken off, she was turned loose in the box, 
and Loeffler going up to her, soon had his hand in her mouth. 
‘She is a nice mare,’ he said quietly as he felt her teeth. ‘She 
ought to win races at about a mile or so, but you must tell her 
jockeys not to punish her. She will run her races out gamely 
enough if they ride her home with their hands, and she’ll do 
far better that way than if they use whip or spur.’ This he 
ascertained simply by feeling her mouth! It seems so mar- 
vellous, that if anyone had told me the story I should have 
wanted strong evidence of the narrator’s credibility; but I saw 
it myself. ‘Is there anything in all that?’ I asked Captain 
Machell aside. ‘I have never knawn him wrong in close on 
twenty years’ experience,’ the Captain replied. ‘Often he has told 
me similar things of horses whose dispositions I knew well, and I 
never remember him to have made a mistake.’ How can any 
human being tell, by merely putting his hand in a horse’s mouth, 
what the disposition and capacity of the animal are, which is its 
best course, in what way its efforts can be most certainly assured, 
and how it ought not to be ridden? I can suggest no explana- 
tion, but I give the simple account of what I saw and what I 
heard on such authority as that of Captain Machell. 


A correspondent kindly sends me some photographs of a little 
fox-terrier he owns which catches fish. The pictures show the 
little creature eagerly waiting on the bank while his master is 
playing a trout, darting into the water after it—I hope it always 


_ avoids the hook—landing the prize, standing over it, and so 


forth. Iam sorry I cannot reproduce these photographs, but, as 
many readers doubtless know, fishing dogs are not by any means 
unknown. I well remember one in particular that did this duty 
daily throughout a portion of the year at a weir near Colwyn, in 
North Wales. The fish swam up and were left in the weir when 
the tide receded; the dog would then look for them, and when 
he saw one, leap into the water, and catching hold of it, bring it 
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to land; moreover, he was so expert and delicate in his pro- 
ceedings—I was about to write manipulation, but that would not 
do, and the word ‘ dentipulation ’ is not recognised—that he never 
injured a scale. Many visitors to Llandudno used to go and see 
the performance. 


A well-known member of the Jockey Club has compiled a 
species of Examination Paper including a number of questions 
on racing matters, which devotees of the sport are, of course, 
supposed to be able to answer at once; and yet I venture to 
think that if the reader tries them on any experienced friend who 
is supposed to know all about it, there will be both hesitation 
and blunders. 

1. What are the Turf authorities of the United Kingdom ? 
{It is almost inevitable that the examinee will omit the rulers of 
racing in the Channel Islands. ] 

2. What is the difference between a Plate, a Cup, and a 
Sweepstake ? What is the definition of a Race? 

3. What is the Heath tax, and by whom is it paid? 

4. What are the lengths of the following Courses, and where 
is each situated ? 

Ancaster Mile. 
Swinley Course. 
Criterion Course. 
Peel Course. 
Sandall Mile. 
Granby Course. 
Jubilee Course. 
Audley. End Course. 


5. Explain the following terms—The Knavesmire, The Car- 
holm, The Rays, Mandale Bottoms, The Roodee ? 

6. What is the length of a Distance ? 

7. If the colour of a jockey’s cap is not stated, what cap is it 
understood that he wears ? 

8. Where are the following stakes run for? and state the ages 
&c. of horses qualified for each—also distance of each. 


Nassau Stakes. 
Gimcerack Stakes. 


Champagne Stakes—how many of these are there - 
Fernhill Stakes. 
Payne Stakes. 
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Molecomb Stakes. 
Wokingham Stakes. 
Dewhurst Plate. 
Featherweight Plate. 
Princess of Wales’ Stakes. 
Soltykoff Stakes. 


I have tried these on a number of friends without finding one 
who did not make a slip. 


Tam learning a great deal which was hitherto quite unsuspected 
about the carnivorous tastes of animals that most people have 
supposed to be exclusively gramiriivorous. From Ontario, Canada, 
Dr. G. Archie Stockwell kindly sends me the following very 
interesting note:—‘On p. 425 of the March number of the 
BapMINnToN I observe remarks about “salmon-eating cows.” 
From some experiences I have had I am inclined to believe 
that a great many graminivorous animals have what our 
American cousins call “a hankering” after fish—that there 
is a tendency to a carnivorous habit, in fact. At certain points 
on the shores of Lake Huron the soil is quite sterile—that 
is, very sandy—and those who attempt to cultivate frequently 
use as compost fish caught in seines from the lake. These 
fish are chiefly suckers (Catastomida), dogfish (A miida), herrings, 
and lesser Mackinaw trout (Coregonus Artedi—Le Sueur—and 
Salvelinus, both of the Salmonide). Frequently the maize which 
is planted in hills along with fish fails to exhibit a vigorous growth, 
when cattle are turned in to graze thereon. Often cattle break 
in when the fish upon the ground are still comparatively fresh.’ 


‘The result is, in either case, that if these beeves are shortly 
after served up by the butcher they have a very strong fishy 
taste. On one occasion two oxen broke into a field overnight 
and were sold to the butcher a week later. In both instances, 
greatly to the surprise of the “ flesher,” they were so fishy as 
to be almost unfit for food. I do not see that there is anything 
particularly strange about this, since it has been well known 
for years that Icelandic cattle, and sometimes even the cattle 
of the Hebrides, Orkneys, and Shetlands, are through neces- 
sity obliged to be fed on fish during the winter ; also the horses 
from these islands are fed in like manner. Some twenty years 
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since a gentleman in the States imported a herd of 180 horses 
from the Shetlands, and was obliged to keep them for some time 
close to tide. water, where they could get salt sedge grass and a 
diet of fish, such as they had been accustomed to. Gradually 
they were weaned to feed upon hay and grain. I have repeatedly 
seen horses from this herd, or their descendants, if offered a piece 
of raw fish devour it with the greatest gusto. The bones appear to 
be no bother either to them or to beef cattle.’ 


Some time since a correspondent wrote to me asking some 
questions as to the employment of setters. Some interesting infor- 
mation on the subject is kindly supplied here by Mr. Cyril Browne: 
‘Though most men are generally agreed as to the broad rules 
of the rearing and training of setters,’ he writes, ‘there are many 
important points whereon sportsmen differ considerably, and I 
should like to put down the opinions I have formed from my own. 
experience, not as hard-and-fast rules, but merely as opinions 
which I should like to see discussed. 


‘ First, as to the question of retrieving setters which your 
correspondent of the March Number brings up. In the West, I 
think, setters are seldom, if ever, trained to retrieve, and I have 
only come across one case within my immediate knowledge; here 
results were excellent on solitary days where no other dogs were 
used; but he seemed to disorganise the field if hunted with other 
dogs and to disturb the steadiness of the rest. That setters have 
retrieving instincts which could easily be brought out I feel quite 
certain. I remember one very pretty instance where a very 
steady intelligent old dog, after hesitating for a moment as if to 
make quite sure that we really intended a breach of rules for this 
once, was persuaded to swim out and retrieve a wounded grouse 
which was fluttering some thirty or forty yards from the shore 
of amountain lake. Under ordinary circumstances, nothing would 
induce him to touch a fallen bird; his education had taught him 
that retrieving was no business of his. 


‘Many men hunt their puppies in their first adult season, but 
I think the young ’un will turn out better if, during this first 
312 
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season, or at any rate the greater part of it, he is not himself 
allowed to hunt, but taken out on leash to watch his elders and 
betters ; this, I think, is important. If a puppy is at once allowed 
to make his own game and follow his natural instincts, he will 
contract many wild habits, which are hard to eradicate, such as 
running in, running hares, &c., whereas an intelligent puppy 
will pick up the etiquette of the mountains wonderfully quickly, 
by watching well-trained workers. Whenever the old dogs are 
steady on birds, he should be brought up on leash and made to 
“back ’’ and follow the setting dogs throughout the set till birds 
rise. On birds falling, it is a good plan to let him rub his nose in 
the fallen game. This will help him to discriminate between 
allowable and forbidden game, and tend to prevent the setting of 
larks, landrails and such undesirable fowl. Though when game 
is scarce, and dogs are tired out at finding nothing, I have known 
even good dogs set all manner of queer creatures, such as geese, 
owls, and even sheep ! 


‘Perhaps the most common fault of a young setter and the 
hardest cured, if once allowed to take root, is that of running shot. 
Have any of your correspondents a really good way of curing or 
preventing this? A long check-string, bringing up the dog with 
a sharp jerk on running in, is fairly effectual, though clumsy, and 
has the advantage of sparing the rod, too much of which has 
often broken the spirit of a young dog.’ Here let me interpolate 
that I knew a dog who betrayed this fault and was checked by 
his master, who went out equipped with a salmon reel, fastened 
to his waist. The dog ran out the line, his master stood firmly 
to resist the final shock, and then quietly reeled in his dog for 
correction. It was a quaint spectacle. 


‘One of the keenest delights of a sport which is fascinating for 
the hard work it involves, for the perfect mountain scenery in 
which it is carried on, as well as for the straight powder which 
makes any form of shooting delightful, is the hunting of one’s 
own dogs; if you intend as a rule to hunt your own dog, it is 
well, if possible, to do your own training and early work. One 
often meets dogs who, trained to hunt for a keeper, will, in the 
field, persistently refuse to obey or hunt for any gun whatever. 
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‘On mountain beats, where small tenants and many sheep 
dogs prevent a large head of game, close and steady quartering 
is essential; the sportsman, moreover, should hunt his dogs in 
silence, seldom or never speaking, save for an occasional word of 
encouragement. A wave of the hand and the blast of a dog- 
whistle are all that should be needed for keeping a ranger in hand. 
Often have I seen a clumsy hunter spring a good pack by shouting 
at his dogs. By the way, in the West we talk of a “pack” of 
grouse, where I believe in England “covey” is the only word 
- used, before packing proper has begun. The Irish watchers and 
cartridge-carriers will talk of a pack at eight birds, and even a 
“pack at one,’ where a solitary old cock goes off crowing with 
exultation at having circumvented you. 


‘The first dog to find should always be allowed to finish out 
the set; a headstrong dog will always try to cut in and get the 
fun and the glory of another find; then the first will either resent 
the interference by rushing ahead and springing, or else will be 
discouraged and sulk. To ensure steadiness, all dogs should be 
made to back the first setter and follow throughout—though well 
behind. Dogs, like cartridge-carriers, always try to hurry on in 
front, the latter, in their eagerness, being very fond of placing 
themselves in front of the muzzle of one’s gun. 


‘On the first sign of dogs roding or feathering, the guns 
ought to come up quietly and quickly, taking care not to get 
between the dogs and the lie of the birds—quietly, for obvious 
reasons ; quickly, for even though the setters be steady as a rock, 
birds will often, especially in wet weather, refuse to stand a set: 
in rain grouse will sit with their heads up—I suppose to prevent 
the water getting into their feathers, as it would do in their natural 
crouching position. But on no account hurry your dogs; many 
young and timid dogs, and, I fancy, bitches more than dogs, will 
refuse to advance when the shooters are up; a pat on the head 
or a quiet word of encouragement will often set them right; 
otherwise, the bitch must be quietly pushed on from behind; 
blustering and scolding will frighten her, and probably spoil sport 
by prematurely springing the birds. Guns ought never to get in 
front of the dogs, even if they can see birds running ahead. And 
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thus advance, always a yard or two behind, until the birds rise; 
then nothing more is wanted but straight powder. The dogs 
should drop when birds fall, and remain till told to “seek dead ”’ ; 
when found, the birds should be lifted by hand—at least, so we 
always do in the West, and the plan seems good. 


‘Men differ much as to the number of dogs to be taken out. I 
think, for full days, two for each gun is a satisfactory number. 
For more than two men cannot shoot over the same set of dogs, 
and where the party consists of more, it should be split up into 
parties of two, who should each have four dogs, two for the 
morning and two for the afternoon ; for I think that half a day, 
especially in rough ground and over a wide moor, is quite enough 
for even the strongest dog. With quiet “hedgerow”’ days, how- 
ever, a single shooter will probably find one dog enough.’ 
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